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Pulpwood: A European 
Raw-Material Problem 


WaLkKeR J. Myers 


PULP, PAPER, AND PAPERBOARD DIVISION 
NATIONAL PRODUCTION AUTHORITY 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


: a MANUFACTURE of paper * on 
the modern scale is largely dependent on 
vast and ever-increasing supplies of 
wood for the fibrous raw material that 
forms its base. The use of paper as an 
indispensable medium in the fields of 
printing and publishing, communica- 
tion, commerce and industry, sanitation, 
and packaging could never have ap- 
proached its present volume had it not 
been for the contribution that the world’s 
forests have made to its insatiable need 
for fibers. 


Wood—Mainstay of Paper 
Industry 


The discovery that wood is readily 
convertible into paper of nearly all 
grades led to revolutionary changes in 
processing during the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. Freed from its 
dependence on limited quantities of cot- 
ton and linen rags, practically its only 
previous source of fibers, paper produc- 
tion moved forward unhindered in gen- 
eral by shortages of raw material. The 
realization that the forests, more par- 
ticularly of softwoods, were a self-re- 
plenishing treasure house of relatively 
cheap, compact, and readily transport- 
able fibrous matter not only paved the 
way for the development of a gigantic 
world industry in pulp and paper but also 
enabled the more recent outgrowths of 
this newly recognized and bountiful sup- 
ply of cellulose—the rayon and cello- 
phane industries—to satisfy the demand 
for their various and versatile products. 

It is the strength inherent in the 
longer fibers of the softwoods (or conifer- 
ous trees) as well as their general work- 
ability, that has made these species gen- 
erally preferable in paper manufacture 
to the hardwood, or broadleaved, species. 
Notwithstanding the improved pulping 
methods and the increasing proportion 
of hardwoods now supplementing the 
diminishing supplies of accessible soft- 
woods, the latter continue as the pre- 
dominant source of raw material for pulp 
and paper. With apparently inexhaust- 
ible supplies of wood in easy reach how- 
ever, little attention was paid during 
earlier years to the possibility that the 
softwood forests which had brought the 
paper industry rapid and tremendous 
expansion might one day be subject to 
serious depletion. 

As governments and industry gradu- 
ally realized the exigency of forest con- 
servation, the practice of balancing the 





*The term “paper” as used herein is in- 
clusive of paperboard and paper products. 
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Pulpwood and Wood Pulp 


THEIR RELATIONSHIP AND 
DIFFERENCE 


Pulpwood is wood in any form that is 
used, or can be used, as a raw material 
in the manufacture of paper, paper- 
board, rayon, cellophane, and numer- 
ous other products. Though generally 
consisting of sawed lengths from trees 
too small in diameter for saw-log pur- 
poses, pulpwood also consists of forest 
waste remaining after logging opera- 
tions, byproducts of the sawmill, and 
other forms and shapes. (Reported in 
cubic meters.) 

The layman often experiences an un- 
derstandable difficulty in distinguishing 
between the terms “pulpwood” and 
“wood pulp.” The terms represent, of 
course, two successive steps in the con- 
version of wood into paper, although 
they designate essentially the same kind 
of material. Pulpwood is paper-making 
wood in its natural and unprocessed 
state. Wood pulp designates the wood 
after it has been made into a fibrous 
mass by mechanical or chemical means. 
(Reported in metric tons.) 











drain (that is, the felling plus losses from 
fire, insects, and other causes) with the 
growth came to be widely adopted in 
Western Europe. Highly developed for- 
est management, however, was not able 
to forestall the overcutting that enemy 
pressure, the urgent need for fuel, and 
other circumstances, brought about in a 
number of individual countries. The 
declining supply, especially of the soft- 
wood species available to Western Eu- 
rope, is a cause of growing concern in 
that area. 


European Sources of Pulpwood 


In the industrialized and heavily pop- 
ulated region of Western Europe, the 
location and growth of enterprises that 
consume wood in the manufacture of 
wood pulp and paper reflect in a major 
degree the proximity of the forests 
which are so generously spread over that 
region, more particularly in the northern 
and central areas. As pulp industries 
sprang up across Europe, with the utili- 
zation of wood as a raw material, some 
countries were generally self-sufficient in 
their supply of suitable coniferous tim- 
ber. Sweden, Finland, and Norway, in 
Northern Europe, as well as Austria in 
the central region, have consistently re- 
mained in that category and, in addition 
to producing sufficient paper for home 
consumption, have maintained substan- 
tial export markets for paper manufac- 
tures, wood pulp, and, particularly in 
the case of Finland, for some pulpwood 
as well. Among the countries receiving 
appreciable quantities of this northern 
wood (chiefly from Finland) are Ger- 
many and France, both of which depend 
on foreign suppliers for significant por- 
tions of their wood needs. Nearly all 
the remaining countries of Western Eu- 
rope, though having much smaller ca- 
pacities for wood-pulp production than 
the six countries above-mentioned, also 
rely upon imports, from Finland and 
elsewhere, for varying portions of their 
pulpwood requirements. Some, Belgium 
for example, customarily exercise an 
option between foreign and domestic 
wood solely on the basis of comparative 
price. 


*Tron-Curtain”’ Countries Were 
Former Suppliers 


During the years leading up to World 
War IT, some of the principal pulp- and 
paper-producing countries of Western 
Europe depended for important shares 
of their wood needs upon the forest areas 
now lying behind the “Iron Curtain.” 
An estimated 4,500,000 cubic meters of 
pulpwood was shipped yearly into West- 
ern Europe by the Soviet Union and sev- 
eral of the countries with which it is now 





A large wood pile awaiting conversion into pulp and paper, Finland. 











Pulpwood timber in the Black Forest of 
Germany. 


affiliated. Nearly three-fourths of that 
quantity was taken by Germany as then 
constituted. This movement of wood 
from the East represented more than 
60 percent of the combined annual usage 
of pulpwood by those States of Western 
Europe that were net importers. Ger- 
many took nearly 60 percent of the pulp- 
wood exports from the Soviet Union, and 
most of the remainder went to France, 
the United Kingdom, the Netherlands, 
and Belgium, in that order. Pulpwood 
shipments from the countries now asso- 
ciated with Russia were taken principally 
by Germany. 


Effects of World War II 


As a result of World War II, the over- 
all operations of Western Europe in pulp 
and paper suffered drastic reductions. 
Some of the specific causes were the 
physical damage of properties, the in- 
ability to obtain new equipment and 
parts, the shortage of labor, of coal, 
chemicals, pulpwood, and other raw ma- 
terials and the general economic disor- 
ganization. The lack of purchasing 
power—in particular, of dollar ex- 
change—was an adverse factor of basic 
importance. The decline in pulp and 
paper production resulting from these 
conditions caused a proportionate cut- 
back in the West’s pulpwood require- 
ments. However, the most serious and 
lasting dislocation of Western Europe’s 
pulp and paper industry resulted from 
the diversion of pulpwood supplies for- 
merly obtained from Eastern Europe. 
Apart from a relatively small postwar 
trade by Czechoslovakia and Poland with 
Switzerland and Belgium, there was al- 
most a complete discontinuance of pulp- 
wood shipments from behind the “Iron 
Curtain.” 
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Withdrawal of Russia from 
Pulpwood Markets 


Russia contributed more than one- 
half of the prewar movement of pulp- 
wood to the West, and most of the re- 
mainder was supplied by Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, and Latvia. The virtual stop- 
page of Russian pulpwood exports to 
Western Europe since the war is attrib- 
uted largely to that country’s own need 
not only for all obtainable pulpwood but 
for maximum supplies of construction 
timber, as well. The prewar pulp-pro- 
duction capacity of the Soviet Union was 
estimated as high as 1,000,000 tons an- 
nually, and considerable efforts have 
been noted in the postwar period to 
enlarge the country’s pulp- and paper- 
making facilities. In addition, the pulp- 
production capacity taken over by the 
Soviet Union as spoils of war is estimated 
in excess of 1,100,000 tons yearly, of 
which about 900,000 tons was brought in 
with territorial acquisitions from Fin- 
land and Karafuto (Sakhalin Island). 
These supplements to existent capacity 
of the Soviet Union gave the country 
control over a postwar pulp-making po- 
tential in the neighborhood of 2,000,000 
metric tons. It is not unlikely, therefore, 
that the greater part of the surplus pulp- 
wood formerly shipped to Western Eu- 
rope from Czechoslovakia and other 
“Tron Curtain’’ countries has in recent 
years found a ready, if not insistent, 
market within Russia’s greatly aug- 
mented pulp empire. 

The Soviet Union’s 5-year plan of 
1946-50 (the Stalin Plan) provided for 
a 1950 expansion goal in paper produc- 
tion up to 1,340,000 metric tons annually, 
and the target of wood-pulp consump- 
tion for that year was placed at approx- 
imately 1,650,000 tons. The achievement 
of this aim would have required an in- 
crease of some 65 percent in the utiliza- 
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tion of pulpwood by the Russian pulp 
industry. The Stalin Plan, moreover, 
officially discouraged the export of round 
timber from European districts of the 
U. S. S. R. and recommended timber 
shipments from only specified regions 
which, though plentiful in forest re- 
sources, are open for navigation during 
only a short period of the year. 

The Soviet Union has the world’s 
largest reserves of softwood timber and 
is believed to be already developing the 
technical skill necessary to their exploi- 
tation and management. The enormous 
exigencies of the country’s postwar re- 
construction program, however, plus its 
own expanding needs for wood pulp and 
paper make the prospect of any large- 
scale resumption of pulpwood shipments 
to Western Europe in the foreseeable 
future extremely questionable. Re- 
ported offerings of Russian wood pulp 
and printing paper in various world 
markets during past months apparently 
reflect progress in its pulp and paper 
programs. These offerings, no doubt, 
exemplify the present steadily broaden- 
ing international trend toward the ex- 
port of more profitable semimanufac- 
tured or manufactured goods such as 
pulp and paper in preference to that of 
unprocessed commodities such as pulp- 
wood. 


Satellites Have Little Surplus 
Pulpwood 


Czechoslovakia reportedly plans, by 
1953, to restore its production of pulp to 
the prewar rate. In prewar years that 
country exported on the average over 
800,000 cubic meters of pulpwood annu- 
ally, almost exclusively to Germany, but 
its exports during recent years have been 
only a fraction of that quantity. Czech- 
oslovakia’s pulp program and its com- 

(Continued on p. 24) 
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A pulpwood forest high up in the French Alps. 
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U. S. Aid Sought for Rutile 
Exploitation in Australia 


An Austrialian firm, Mineral Deposits Syn- 
dicate, wishes to interest an American finan- 
cial or commercial enterprise in investing 
capital and technical assistance to permit 
expansion of the firm’s rutile-producing 
operations. 

Mineral Deposits Syndicate reportedly 
controls extensive leases on Frazer Island 
(Great Sandy Island), 200 miles north of 
Brisbane near the Queensland coast, as well 
as at various other spots along the coast to 
the south of the island, which are said to 
contain rutile-bearing sands in substantial 
volume. To exploit these resources to the 
fullest extent, the company proposes that 
United States interests participate by fur- 
nishing the necessary plant and installations 
for extracting rutile in large quantities. 

Specifically, the Australian firm states that 
it is in a position to put up some of its own 
capital, although no amount is specified, and 
would arrange for all local labor materials; 
while the United States participant would 
be asked to supply prefabricated houses and 
buildings, spiral concentrators, draglines, 
bulldozers, auxiliary pumps, motors and ele- 
vators, small trucks, magnetic separators, 
et cetera, and possibly United States patents 
and engineering talent. All production re- 
alized from such an enterprise would be 
earmarked for export to the United States, 

Further information concerning this pro- 
posal may be obtained direct from Mineral 
Deposits Syndicate, 14 Martin Place, Sydney, 
Australia. 


Timber Development 
Planned in French Africa 


S. A. La Cellulose Tropicale, a newly or- 
ganized firm in Paris, France, wishes to 
interest an American firm in participating 
in the development of tropical timbers in 
French oversea _ territories. This com- 
pany contemplates the establishment by 
the end of 1952 of a cellulose factory in 
Central Africa, specifically, the Cameroons, 
which it believes would contribute sub- 
stantially to the national economy by (1) 
partially alleviating the deficit of the French 
Union in cellulose raw materials, and (2) 
developing the forests of Central Africa, 
particularly in the French territory, which 
alone reportedly has more than 50 million 
hectares of forests with about 200 tons of 
timber per hectare. 

It is planned to construct facilities capable 
of producing up to 300 tons of pulp daily, 
although initial output will probably be 
about 100 tons per day. The firm believes 
that eventually 1,000 tons per day could be 
produced, since it claims that there is no 
shortage of timber, water, or power at the 
proposed factory site. The timber to be 
processed is the hard or semi-hard leafy 
type, with short fibers. 

A detailed prospectus on this project is 
obtainable on a loan basis from the Com- 
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mercial Intelligence Division, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested parties may communicate with 
S. A. La Cellulose Tropicale, 23 rue Amiral 
da’Estaing, Paris, France. 


Swedish Trade Official 
Visits United States 


Torsten Vinell, managing director of the 
General Export Association of Sweden, and 
a consultant to the Swedish Foreign Office, 
is visiting the United States for about a 
month, for the purpose of investigating op- 
portunities for increased trade between 
Sweden and the United States. The associa- 
tion is a federation of Sweden manufac- 
turers and exporters. 

Mr. Vinell’s itinerary includes Washington, 
New York City, Chicago, Houston, San Fran- 
cisco, Detroit, and Wilmington (Del.). Firms 
or individuals wishing to communicate with 
him may write c/o Metropolitan Club, Fifth 
Avenue and Sixtieth Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


Additional New Equipment 
For UTE, Uruguay 


Bids are invited until May 13, 1952, by 
the Administration General de las Usinas 
Electricas y los Telefonos del Estado 
(UTE), Montevideo, Uruguay, for the sup- 
ply of various electrical equipment required 
to make up the western circuit (Monte- 
video-Mercedes section) of the national 
electric power network. 

Specifications are obtainable from UTE 
in Montevideo, subject to a charge of 100 
pesos per copy. 


Greek Handicraft Items 
Offered to U. S. Market 


The Foreign Trade Administration of the 
Greek Government, in Washington, has re- 
cently announced that new efforts are being 
made to develop a United States market for 
original handicraft items, through a special 
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Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interests in 
buying or selling in the United States, or in the representation of United States firms. 
Most of these trade opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service 
officers abroad, following requests by local firms for assistance in locating American 

Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the 
firms listed concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the 
Department of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions 
undertaken with these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, 
and all transactions are subject to prevailing laws and regulations in this country 


World Trade Directory Reports are available to qualified United States firms on the 


firms listed herein, and may be obtained upon request from the Commercial Intel- 
ligence Division of the Department of Commerce or through the Field Offices listed 
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plan which will permit Greek exporters to 
offer such products at more competitive 
prices. In this category are vases and mis- 
cellaneous earthenware of archaic and other 
distinctive design, leather gloves, woolen rugs 
of oriental type and quality, embroideries, 
hand-knitted articles, woolen blankets, and 
women’s handwoven bags (including peas- 
ant-type shoulder bags). 

The Greek Government will earmark the 
dollar proceeds from the export of these com- 
modities for the importation into Greece by 
the exporter or his assignee of certain Amer- 
ican goods which, for various reasons, could 
hitherto not be imported. This plan is al- 
ready in effect with respect to bottled grape 
wines, black olives, and Hymettos honey. 

Articles which may be imported from the 
United States under this system include tim- 
ber, inks, cotton textiles, cotton knitted 
goods, artificial yarns, razor blades, toys, 
radios and spare parts, and curtains. 

Lists of Greek exporters are obtainable, 
subject to a charge of $1 per copy, from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 
or any Department of Commerce field office. 

Further information may be obtained from 
the Director, Greek Government Foreign 
Trade Administration, 729 Fifteenth Street 
NW., Washington 5, D. C. 


Alumina Phosphate 
Deposits in B. W. I. 


P. H. A. Martin-Kay, Government Geolo- 
gist, Leeward Islands, Antigua, B. W. IL., is 
reportedly interested in reexploiting certain 
deposits of alumina phosphates on Redonda 
Island said to have been lying dormant for 
about 30 years. 

Mr. Martin-Kay states that he has small 
quantities of the phosphates, and would be 
pleased to forward samples to interested 
parties. 


New Procurements Announced 
By Ceylon Government 


The Ceylon Government wishes to receive 
bids for the following supplies required by 
certain departments, as specified: 

1. Rolled steel sections and steel chan- 
nels and angles. Bids should reach the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of 
Transport & Works, P. O. Box 547, Colombo, 
Ceylon, no later than May 21, 1952. 

2. Manila and sisal rope. Bids should 
reach the Chairman, Tender Board, Minis- 
try of Finance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, 
Ceylon, no later than April 29, 1952. 

3. Roll sulphur. Bids should reach the 
Chairman, Tender Board, Ministry of Fi- 
nance, P. O. Box 500, Colombo, Ceylon, no 
later than April 29, 1952. 

Specifications are available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C., or the Ceylon Em- 
bassy, 2148 Wyoming Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C. Requests for this material 
should specify the item of interest. 


Licensing Opportunities 
(In the United States) 


1. Germany—Jakob Helmich (manufac- 
turer of spark plugs, umbrellas, counter-sink 
drills), 25 Gustav-Freytagstrasse, Wiesbaden, 
offers certain patents, processes, and tech- 
niques for the manufacture in the United 
States of an antistatic spark plug and a 
“windproof” umbrella, which, it is claimed, 
will not collapse in storm or wind. In addi- 
tion, firm is interested in licensing an Ameri- 
can concern to manufacture a counter-sink 
drill of its own design. Specifications of in- 
ventions will be made known directly to in- 
terested manufacturers by German firm. 

2. Luxembourg—aAloyse-Nicolas Wampach 
(inventor, engineer), 61 Avenue Victor Hugo, 
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Luxembourg, wishes to license American 
firms to manufacture in the United States 
gasoline-powered jack hammer and ripper, 
gasoline-powered tamper, and diesel pile and 
pile plank rammer. Further information and 
drawings on pile rammer only (in French and 
English) may be obtained on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 


Import Opportunities 


3. Australia—Multiplo Incubator and 
Brooder Pty. Ltd. (manufacturer of incuba- 
tors, brooders, and poultry equipment), 89-— 
91 Quay Street, Sydney, is interested in 
aeveloping United States market for electric 
and kerosene incubators, brooders, and hatch- 
ing equipment. 

4. Denmark—A. N. Andersen, Fabrik for 
Herrekonfektion (manufacturer and ex- 
porter), 15 Mosedalsvej, Copenhagen, seeks 
United States market and agent for men’s 
best quality, suits and woolen overcoats, 
made of the finest English wool and worsteds 
and other fabrics, styled according to cus- 
tomer’s choice. 

5. Denmark—A/S Fredericia S#lvindustri 
(wholesaler, exporter, manufacturer), 2-4 
Norgesgade, Fredericia, desires to export and 
seeks agent for sterling silver and silver- 
plated knives, forks,and spoons. As firm has 
had no previous experience in shipping to the 
United States, it would appreciate appropri- 
ate instructions. 

6. Denmark—Poul Krause (export mer- 
chant and manufacturer of furniture), 20 
Léngangstraede, Copenhagen, offers on an 
outright sale basis first quality collapsible 
tables, made of teak, walnut, birch, mahog- 
any, elm, or oak wood. Measurements 
(closed) : 100 cm. wide, 73 cm. high, 2314 cm. 
deep; length of table top, 275 cm. (1 cm.: 
.3927 inches). Set of photographs may be 
obtained on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

7. Denmark—Theodor Lund & Petersen, 
Ltd. (exporter of tools and machinery), 18 
Toldbodgade, Copenhagen, offers to export 
and seeks agent for drill chucks with key, 
available in the following sizes: 4, %, %, 
and 5, inch; and paint spray guns. Illus- 
trated leaflets may be obtained on request 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

8. Denmark—USABRIT (export merchant), 
24A Estersvej, Copenhagen, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for laminated bakelite-paper 
tubes and sheets, suitable for high-tension 
insulation in oil and air and/or low-tension 
current, as in radio work and instruments. 
Samples furnished by Danish firm on re- 
quest and according to specification. As 
firm has-had no previous experience in ship- 
ping to the United States, it would ap- 
preciate appropriate instructions. 

9. England—William Mills (Sunderland) 
Ltd. (manufacturer, exporter), 192 Bridge 
Street West, Birmingham 19, offers on an 
outright sale basis sportsman’s fine quality 
stick seats of aluminum, wood, steel, and 
leather, quantity according to order. Illus- 
trated booklet available on a loan basis from 
the Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

10. Germany—Wilhelm Claassen, Fabrik 
fuer Elektromotoren und Hebezeuge, seeks 
United States market and agent for electric 
motors and cranes. Illustrated literature 
(in German) obtainable on a loan basis 
from the Commercial Intelligence Division, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C. 

11. Germany—Ed. Eberlin (manufac- 
turer), 23 Arminiusstrasse, Nuremberg, Ba- 
varia, wishes to export and seeks agent for 
fuller’s teasels. 

12. Germany—C. G. Funcke Sohn (ex- 
porter, manufacturer) , 185-197 Eckeseyerstr., 
Hagen/W, offers on an outright sale basis 


100,000 tools monthly, suitable for agricul- 
ture and industry. I[llustrated literature 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

13. Germany—Gerhardi & Cie. (exporter, 
manufacturer), 2 Schlittenbacher Strasse, 
Luedenscheid/Westf., seeks United States 
market and agent for 30,000 kilograms 
monthly of kitchen utensils made of pure 
aluminum. [Illustrated literature (in Ger- 
man and English may be obtained on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

14. Germany—Terpal Chemie Hartke & Co., 
K. G. (manufacturer and export merchant), 
26 Ballindamm, Hamburg, wishes to export 
and seeks agent for high-grade chemo-tech- 
nical products. Samples available from 
German firm if required. Additional infor- 
mation (in German) is available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

15. Germany—Wilh. Ad. Kunkel o. H. G. 
(manufacturer), 29-31 Lange Strasse, Aschaf- 
fenburg/Main, Bavaria, offers measuring 
tools and gages on an outright sale basis. 
Illustrated literature (in German and Eng- 
lish) obtainable on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

16. Germany—Theodor Klusendick (ex- 
porter, manufacturer), 11 Hofeskamp, Men- 
den/Sauerland, has available for export 
household utensils of aluminum, brass, cop- 
per, and iron. Illustrated catalog (in Ger- 
man) and price list may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

17. Germany—Gebrueder Lueck (whole- 
saler and exporter), 15 Kaiser Wilhelm Ring, 
Koeln, offers on an outright sale basis (1) 
kitchen utensils and (2) oilcans. Illustrated 
literature (in German) available on a loan 
basis from the Commercial Intelligence Di- 
vision, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Please specify item 
number when requesting loan material. 

18. Germany—C. Munthe KG. (exporter, 
manufacturer), 65 Cecilien-Allee, Duessel- 
dorf, offers to export tools and machines 
for hard metal grinding. One set of illus- 
trated literature (in German and English) 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

19. Germany—Maschinenfabrik Fr. Niep- 
mann & Co. (exporter, manufacturer), 21 
Bahnhofstrasse, Gevelsberg/W., seeks United 
States market and agent for machines, in- 
cluding packing, wrapping, and labeling and 
banding types. Illustrated catalog (in Ger- 
man and English) may be obtained on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

20. Germany—Stahltueren- und Fenster- 
bau Paul Steinau (exporter, manufacturer), 
21 Moehnestrasse, Neheim-Huesten 1, offers 
to export and seeks agent for steel doors and 
windows, quantity according to order. I[lus- 
trated literature (in German and English) 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

21. Germany—Cd. & Hch. von Beckerath 
Nachf. (exporter, manufacturer), 42/44 
Kampweg, Duelken/Ndrh., desires to export 
and seeks agent for silk and rayon fabrics. 
Booklet of representative samples obtainable 
on a loan basis from the Commercial Intelli- 
gence Division, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 

22. German y—Wissenschaftlich-Tech- 
nische Werkstaetten (manufacturer), Wes- 
sobrunn/Obb., Bavaria, wishes to export and 
seeks agent for scientific instruments, includ- 
ing precision measuring instruments. One 
set of illustrative literature (in German and 
English), including price list, available on a 
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loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 

23. Iran—Ahbdollah Alagheband (whole- 
saler, export and import merchant, sales/in- 
dent agent), Avenue Bargh No. 96, Tehran, 
seeks United States market and agent for 
high quality oak staves and logs, available in 
all sizes. Annual export quantity: 3,000 
cubic meters of logs and 2,000 cubic meters 
of staves. Purchaser’s representative may 
inspect in Iran. General shipping instruc- 
tions requested. 

24. Italy—Guido Fontana (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), (no street address re- 
quired), Borgosesia, Vercelli Province, offers 
to export and seeks agent for entire United 
States for high grade taps and faucets, quan- 
tity according to order. One catalog only 
available on a loan basis from the Commer- 
cial Intelligence Division, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

25. Morocco—L. & S. Benzimra (export 
merchant, importer, retailer, wholesaler, 
manufacturer), 26-28 Rue Goya, Tangier, 
offers on an outright sale basis 200 tons of 
Spanish Morocco origin canary seed, 2 to 3 
percent impurities, packed in 100-kilogram 
sacks, gross weight. Inspection available by 
the Société Générale de Surveillance S. A., 
Tangier, at seller’s expense. Shipping in- 
structions desired. 

26. Netherlands—Valkimex (export agent), 
42a Raamweg, The Hague, offers on an out- 
right sale basis good quality potassium and 
natural and synthetic (NH,) SO, sulphate of 
ammonia fertilizers, and Portland cement, 
200,000 metric tons available the first half 
of 1952. 

27. Sweden—Civilingeniér John Sidkvist 
(wholesaler and exporter), Arkévagen 13, Jo- 
hanneshov, offers carpenters’ hand tools on 
an outright sale basis. Illustrated leaflets 
may be obtained on a loan basis from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

28. Switzerland—aAlfred Schirmer (con- 
structor and technician), 6 Wettsteinalle, 
Basel, offers for sale either direct or through 
agent a patent for a high capacity snow re- 
moval machine. Both the inventor and the 
licensor (Alfred Schirmer) offer their serv- 
ices, if necessary for the construction of the 
machine and preparation of all necessary 
drawings, such an arrangement being sub- 
ject to buyer’s expense. Detailed description 
(in German) and drawings available on a 
loan basis from the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


29. Belgian Congo—Société Coloniale d’Im- 
portation et d’Exportation COLIMPEX (im- 
porting distributor and manufacturer’s 
agent), 37 Avenue de Gaulle (Boite Postale 
446, Leopoldville, seeks purchase quotations 
and exclusive agency from United States 
manufacturer for heliographic or direct 
printing process paper in rolls 1 or 1.2 meters 
wide, 10, 20, or 50 meters long, and quality 
weight 80 grams per square meter, to be 
wrapped in one thickness waterproof and 
three thicknesses kraft paper and packed in 
seaworthy wooden cases. Current total im- 
ports are said to be about 2,000 rolls (1 by 10 
meters) monthly. 

30. Iran—Nahapet Mouradiantz (importer, 
exporter, commission agent, and manufac- 
turer’s representative), Bazarr Saraye Rashti 
no. 34, Tehran, desires to import for own 
account the following: (1) General teztiles, 
such as cotton, woolen, and rayon piecegoods; 
(2) metal sheets, including aluminum copper, 
brass, iron, and galvanized iron; (3) hard- 
ware, such as nails, pipes, construction iron 
beams, and wires for nails; and (4) industrial 
chemicals, (as follows: 50 tons, calcium car- 
bide 50/80; 10 tons, tartaric acid in large 
crystals; 5 tons, citric acid powder; 50 tons, 
lithopone 30 percent; 20 tons, ammonium 
bicarbonate; 5 tons, red lead nonsetting; 10 
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tons, granulated glucose; 20 tons, potassium 
chlorate; 10 tons, ammonium chloride; 5 tons, 
hydrosulphite; 2 tons, red phosphorus; 20 
tons, caustic soda; 50 tons, soda ash; 10 tons, 
bicarbonate soda refined; and borax crystals, 
paraffin wax solid, mimosa extracts, and 
chrome salts for leather industry. 


Agency Opportunities 


31. Canada—Kenbert Frocks, Inc. (dress 
manufacturer, importer of fabrics and trim- 
mings), 1446 Mansfield Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, seeks agency for teztile notions and 
linens. Firm’s selling outlet will be depart- 
ment stores or dry goods specialty shops. 
Samples requested for quality inspection. 

32. Canada—Mobe Agencies (manufac- 
turer’s agent), 407 McGill Street, Montreal, 
Quebec, wishes to obtain agency for supplies 
or equipment suitable for the wholesale 
jewelry trade, such as watch straps and watch 
dials. 

33. Cuba—J. A. Roblejo Bello (commission 
merchant) ,Villuendas 29, Manzanillo, Ori- 
ente, desires to handle rough rice, to be 
hulled in Manzanillo, on a commission basis. 

34. Egypt—The Central Trading & Con- 
tracting Co. (Mohamed Afifi & Co.), (manu- 
facturer’s agent and commission merchant), 
2 Champollion Street, Cairo, seeks agency for 
plywood, as well as printing, writing, and 
wrapping papers and boards, suitable for 
containers. 

35. Morocco—“JAM” (importing distribu- 
tor, manufacturer’s agent, retailer), 12 Rue 
Lafayette, Tangier, is interested in obtaining 
agency for kitchen utensils. 

36. Morocco—‘KANDYM” (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent, retailer), 36 
Boulevard Antée, Tangier, desires agency for 
women’s and men’s clothing, including nylon 
hosiery, underwear, shirts, and men’s sports 
jackets. 

37. Netherlands—Valkimex (import-export 
agent), 42a Raamweg, The Hague, is inter- 
ested in obtaining agency for the Nether- 
lands, as well as other European countries, 
for industrial chemicals, such as caustic soda, 
soda ash, caustic potash. calcium chloride, 
and fertilizers. 

38. Union of South Africa—Swedish Afri- 
can Co. (Indent) (Pty.) Ltd. (indent agent), 
Commonwealth Buildings, 8 Adderley Street, 
Capetown, seeks agency for kraft liners, kraft 
paper, writing and printing papers, and 
boards of all description. 

39. Union of South Africa—Trafalgar 
Motors (Pty) Ltd. (operator of garage and 
workshop; retailer of spares and accessories, 
general engineering machinery, electrical 
machinery, water pumps, and farm equip- 
ment; sales/indent agent for motor cars), 
Trafalgar Place, Regent Road, Sea Point, 
Capetown, wishes to obtain agency for ma- 
chinery (engineering and electrical), water 
pumps, and farm equipment. 


Foreign Visitors 


40. England—Arthur Gerald Hope Rim- 
mel, representing Town End Chemical 
Works Ltd. (manufacturer of dyestuffs and 
chemicals, importer, exporter), Bramley, 
Leeds, Yorkshire, is interested in purchas- 
ing textile dyeing machinery, or in obtain- 
ing agency for sale of such machinery in 
the United Kingdom. Also, requests tech- 
nical information from textile dyeing ma- 
chinery manufacturers. Scheduled to ar- 
rive April 17, via New York, for a visit of 
approximately 2 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
Thomas Cook and Son, Inc., 587 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: New York, 
Philadelphia, and surrounding areas. 

41. Germany—Messrs. August Bruegge- 
mann, Walther Dick, and Kurt Heinrich, 
all three representing Huettenwerk Ober- 
hausen AG., formerly Gute Hoffnungs- 
huette (GHH), (manufacturer), Oberhausen 
(Rhid.), are interested in visiting iron and 
steel works, and discussing matters pertain- 


ing to steel and rolling mills, particularly 
the basic bessemer process with oxygen. 
Scheduled to arrive April 5, via New York, 
for a visit of 6 weeks. U. S. address: c/o 
The Amco International Furnace Co., 1008 
Chamber of Commerce Building, Pittsburgh 
19, Pa. Itinerary: Cleveland, Homestead 
(Pa.), Munhall (Pa.), Pittsburgh, Johnstown 
(Pa.), Weirton (W. Va.), Houston, San Fran- 
cisco, and other cities. 

42. Germany—Reinhard Wiggenhauser, 
representing Trikotfabriken J. Schiesser A. 
G. (manufacturer of cotton and rayon un- 
derwear; importer of yarns, machinery, and 
machine parts), 18 Schueltzenstrasse, Rad- 
olfzell/Bodensee, is interested in studying 
manufacturing methods and in purchasing 
newest type machinery for manufacturing 
knitted wear. He will attend the Allied 
Crafts Exposition, New York City, April 21 
to 25, 1952. Scheduled to arrive April 15, 
via New York, for a visit of 3 months. U. S. 
address: c/o Hotel New Yorker, 8th Avenue 
and 34th Street, New York, N. Y. Itinerary: 
New York, Grand Rapids, Utica (N. Y.), 
Philadelphia, Allentown, Bethlehem, and 
South Bend (Ind.). 

43. India.—Indrajit C. Parekh, represent- 
ing Jubilee Mills (no address given), and 
Victoria Mills, Gamdevi, Bombay 7, is in- 
terested in study textile developments, and 
contacting importers and exporters of gen- 
eral merchandise. Scheduled to arrive early 
in April, via New York, for a visit of 3 to 6 
months. U.S. address: c/o Charles Schieren 
and Co., 30-38 Ferry Street, New York 4, 
N. Y. Itinerary: New York, Boston, Phila- 
delphia, San Francisco, Chicago, and Detroit. 

World Trade Directory Reports being pre- 
pared. 

44. New Zealand—A. A. McDonald, repre- 
senting The Electrical Service Co. Ltd. (man- 
ufacturer of radios, importer, wholesaler, 
retailer), 10 Farish Street, Wellington, is in- 
terested in purchasing and obtaining agen- 
cies for radio and electrical supplies. Sched- 
uled to arrive about April 10, via Seattle, for 
a visit of 3 months. U.S. address: c/o K. P. 
Edwards, 3805 S. W. Laurelwood Drive, Port- 
land, Oregon. Itinerary: West and east 
coasts. 

45. Peru—Oscar H. Alcazar (importer, 
agent), Colmena 323—Of. 504, Colmena, 
Lima, is interested in obtaining agencies for 
construction materials, such as steel in all 
forms; sanitary ware; locks; and electrical 
equipment. Scheduled to arrive the end cf 
March, via Miami, for an indefinite visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Peruvian Embassy, 1320 
16th Street, Washington, D. C. Itinerary: 
New York, Chicago, and Washington. 

46. Singapore—Andrew A. Ewing, repre- 
senting The Singapore Traction Co., Ltd., 
MacKenzie Road, is interested in and re- 
quests technical information on busses and 
trolley busses, and bus operating systems in 
the United States. Scheduled to arrive the 
middle of April, via Seattle, for a visit of 6 
months. U. S. address: c/o Walter Ewing, 
Coast Underwriters Ltd., Dexter Horton 
Building, Seattle 4, Washington. Itinerary: 
Seattle, Chicago, New York, and Washington. 

World Trade Directory Report not applica- 
ble. 

47. Union of South Africa—D. M. Dall, rep- 
resenting Hume Pipe Co. (South Africa) Ltd. 
(manufacturer of concrete pipes and build- 
ers’ concrete sundries), P. O. Box 204, Ger- 
miston, Transvaal, is interested in visiting 
United States manufacturers of concrete and 
steel pipes with a view to possible collabora- 
tion on manufacturing processes. Scheduled 
to arrive May 5, via New York, for a visit of 
4 weeks. U.S. address: c/o Barclays Bank 
(D. C. & O.), 120 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

Current World Trade Directory Report 
being prepared. , 





Several locust swarms have recently en- 
tered Iraq from Kuwait, but the extent of 
the threat is net yet known. If the situation 
becomes serious, the Iraq Government may 
request foreign assistance. 
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Brazil 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


OUTSTANDING EXCHANGE-QUOTA 
CERTIFICATES CANCELED 


The Brazilian Banking Superintendency 
has issued a notice, effective March 19, 1952, 
canceling all outstanding exchange-quota 
certificates, unused in whole or in part, states 
a telegram of March 20 from the U. S. Em- 
bassy in Rio de Janeiro. Exchange-quota 
certificates are required for license-exempt 
products imported into Brazil. 


MINIMUM PRICES ESTABLISHED FOR WHEAT 


The Brazilian Wheat Expansion Service has 
set the purchase price at interior shipping 
points for wheat of the 1950-51 crop at 150 
cruzeiros per sack of 60 kilograms (US$3.63 
per bushel), states a report of March 6, 1952, 
from the U. S. Embassy in Rio de Janeiro. 
The price at interior points for the 1951-52 
crop is the same as for the 1950-51 crop, but 
at southern Brazil ports it has been set at 
170 cruzeiros per sack (US$4.12 per bushel). 
The fixed prices are for wheat weighing 78 
kilograms per hectoliter. Normal premiums 
and discounts are provided for wheat of other 
grades. 


Burma 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Exports from Rangoon, Burma, in January 
were valued at 41,585,076 rupees (1 rupee— 
US$0.21), compared with imports of 51,154,845 
rupees. Consignments of goods shipped 
from the United States as a result of the 
dollar import licenses issued in August and 
September began to arrive in some volume, 
and total imports from the United States 
amounted to 778,000 rupees. Although a 
larger monthly value of imports has fre- 
quently been received from the United States, 
it was distinctly unusual for so large a vol- 
ume of general trade articles to have been 
imported privately from the United States. 
Medicines represented nearly half of the 
total. Exports to the United States, at 
356,000 rupees, were the highest for many 
months. The largest shipment was a con- 
signment of 66 tons of raw rubber, valued at 
296,000 rupees. Other exports to the United 
States consisted of bamboo poles and ox and 
cow hides. 

Exports of certain important commodities 
from Rangoon in January were as follows: 
1,303 long tons of raw cotton, mostly to 
Japan and Hong Kong; 357 tons of raw rub- 
ber, mostly to the United Kingdom, the 
United States, and Denmark; and 1,941 cubic 
tons of teak (1 cubic ton=—50 cubic feet), 
mostly to India and Pakistan. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the teak was exported 
by private companies and one-third by the 
State Timber Board. 

Imports into Rangoon in January included 
the following: 2,575 long tons of cement, 
mostly from Denmark; 60,200 imperial gal- 
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lons of lubricating oil, mostly from India; 
1,385,240 gunny bags from India; 6,498 auto- 
mobiles and truck tires, mostly from the 
United Kingdom; 132 motor vehicles, all but 
six of them from the United Kingdom; 161,- 
485 pounds of cotton yarn, mostly from Hong 
Kong, Japan, and the United Kingdom; and 
2,076,086 yards of cotton textiles, mostly from 
the United Kingdom, India, and Japan. Al- 
though two-thirds of the tires came from 
the United Kingdom, imports from Germany, 
Belgium, and Italy are increasing. 


AGRICULTURE 


An Official estimate of the production of 
rice in the crop year 1951-52 has not yet been 
published, but it is the opinion of the trade 
that it probably will be 10 percent above the 
5,100,000 long tons of paddy produced in 
1950-51. Because of a low carry-over of 
stocks, however, it is unlikely that exports 
will be larger than they were last year. 

In January the Government of Burma ne- 
gotiated sales contracts with buyer nations 
for rice to be shipped during the first half 
of the calendar year. The price quoted for 
the various grades of rice was in rupees with 
the proviso that payment might be made in 
sterling. The base price for Small Mill Spe- 
cial white rice, not to exceed 42 percent 
broken grains, is the rupee equivalent of 
£50 per ton. The Burmese insistence on a 
rupee quotation apparently is designed to 
insure receipt of the selling price in rupees 
regardless of any changes in foreign-exchange 
rates. 

MINING—OIL 


The joint venture for the operation of the 
Bawdin Mine and associated refinery at 
Namtu by the Burmese Government in col- 
laboration with the Burma Corporation be- 
came effective as of January 15, the date of 
the formation of the new Burma Corpora- 
tion (1951) Ltd. The Government and the 
former Burma Corporation group are both 
represented by three men on the new board 
of directors. The private shareholders will, 
however, ‘nominate the chairman until the 
Government’s interest is paid in full. 

Announcement of final agreement on the 
joint venture between the Government and 
the Burmah Oil Co. has been delayed, and 
it is possible that some differences still exist 
between the two parties as to the proper 
valuation of the oil-producing properties. 


THREE-YEAR PLAN—-TRANSPORTATION 


The Prime Minister on January 25 an- 
nounced that preparations were being made 
for the formulation of a new THREE-YEAR 
PLAN. Divisional commissioners have been 
instructed to draw up a schedule of require- 
ments, under the headings of health, educa- 
tion, transportation, economic development, 
and refugee resettlement, for each area, after 
which a conference will be held, about June 
15, to fit these requirements in the Three- 
Year Plan. 

The first section of the new runway at the 
Mingaladon Airport was officially opened on 
January 5, and it is hoped to have the second 
section completed before the monsoon, which 
begins about the end of May. 

The Prime Minister announced at a press 
conference on January 2 that Burma has de- 








cided to join the Colombo Plan. 
has been sent to the British Government as 
to the terms under which Burma might now 
adhere to this agreement.—U. S. Emsassy, 
RANGOON, FEB. 18, 1952. 


An inquiry 


Canada 


MONTHLY REPORT, FEBRUARY TO 
Mip-MARCH 


Canada’s economy sustained a rude shock 
in February with the announcement of the 
outbreak of foot-and-mouth disease in 
southern Saskatchewan. Although steps 
taken by the government will minimize the 
ultimate damage, there were immediately 
disruptive effects, including a United States 
embargo on virtually all Canadian livestock, 
meat products, hay, and straw. 

A quarantine area was established by the 
Federal Government, and the outward move- 
ment of livestock was prohibited from stock- 
yards in Saskatchewan and Manitoba, which 
might have received animals from the in- 
fected area. Animals showing symptoms of 
the virulent disease were destroyed, and grain 
elevators in the quarantine area were for- 
bidden to accept deliveries of wheat, oats, 
barley, rye, or flaxseed. An emergency bill 
providing compensation to farmers for losses 
resulting from the outbreak of the disease 
was quickly passed by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

The marketing situation was confused by 
the imposition of a series of provincial im- 
port bans, which seriously hampered the 
normal movement of livestock and meats 
across Canada. Quebec instituted a require- 
ment that all livestock and meats entering 
the Province be licensed; British Columbia 
banned all such imports from Alberta; Mani- 
toba banned cattle and swine movements 
from the West, including transshipments to 
the East; and Novia Scotia imposed restric- 
tions on interprovincial movements of live- 
stock and meat. In reaction to this develop- 
ment and in an attempt to protect the do- 
mestic market, the Federal Government an- 
nounced on February 27 that imports of live- 
stock and uncanned meat would be pro- 
hibited except by permit. 

The United States embargo on livestock 
and meats, together with the absence of a 
bacon contract with Great Britain, allowed 
the surplus of pork in Canada to reach 
alarming heights. Storage facilities were 
nearly full at the end of the first week of 
March, and meats in cold storage were esti- 
mated at 56,500,000 pounds, compared with 
34,100,000 pounds on the same date last year. 
Provincial restrictions on shipments of meats 
tended to concentrated surpluses away from 
meat deficit areas. Government purchases 
of canned domestic pork as a partial solu- 
tion to the problem seemed a possibility by 
mid-March. 

FOREIGN TRADE 


The foreign trade position was favorable in 
January, exports amounting to C$328,106,000 
and imports to C$307,100,000. The surplus 
on total trade for the month was about 
C$21,006,000 as compared with a deficit of 
C$38,500,000 in January 1951. The trade gap 
with the United Kingdom and other Com- 
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monwealth countries continued to widen. 
Exports to Britain increased from C$40,100,- 
000 in January 1951 to C$43,300,000 in Janu- 
ary 1952, but January imports from Britain 
dropped from C§$33,900,000 last year to 
C$24,300,000 this year. Trade with the other 
Commonwealth countries followed a similar 
pattern. Imports from the United States in 
January were $37,600,000 more than exports 
to the United States. 

It is too early to predict the foreign trade 
consequences of the outbreak of foot-and- 
mouth disease and the ensuing United States 
embargo on virtually all Canadian livestock, 
meat products, hay, and straw, but the export 
trade involved totaled about C$130,000,000 
in 1951. This situation could have serious 
balance-of-payments consequences. 

The foreign-trade picture has been further 
complicated by the decision of the United 
Kingdom and Commonwealth countries to 
cut theirimports. Although Canadian trade 
officials believe that the bulk of Canada’s ex- 
ports to those countries will not be affected 
by the restrictions, they seem bound to hit 
some of the more sensitive areas of the Cana- 
dian economy, such as automobiles, tobacco, 
cheese, apples, textiles, and possibly lumber. 
In addition, they are likely to constitute a 
setback to Canada’s atempt to diversify its 
export trade by increasing sales of manufac- 
tured and semimanufactured articles and by 
lessening its dependence on the United States 
market. 

BUSINEss SLACK 


The relative slackness in business activity 
continued during February and early March, 
especially in textiles and consumer durables. 
As markets have grown softer, competition 
has been intensified. Sales, featuring ex- 
aggerated trade-in values designed to cir- 
cumvent the heavy down-payment require- 
ment of the Consumer Credit Regulations, 
have become increasingly common. 

The decreased demand, particularly in con- 
sumer durables, has eased the metal supply 
somewhat. Copper, lead, zinc, aluminum, 
and some types of steel are reported to be 
more readily available. 

Canada’s large textile industry has been in 
a semidepressed condition for many months; 
output and employment have been falling 
steadily. A number of factors have contrib- 
uted to this situation. Production and 
stock-expanding in the scare-buying post- 
Korean months were heavy, and retailers ap- 
parently still have not worked off their 
stocks. The Consumer Credit Regulations 
probably have slowed sales. Furthermore, 
the upward movement of the Canadian dollar 
has eliminated some of the protection hith- 
erto provided the industry and has increased 
the competition from United States and 
United Kingdom producers. Numerous alle- 
gations of dumping have been made by the 
textile unions and manufacturers, but they 
have not been verified. Defense orders have 
been a boon, but they are not heavy enough 
to lift the “pall of gloom” that is said to be 
hovering over the industry. 

Construction awards dropped in February 
for the second straight month. February’s 
awards, at C$108,740,800, were C$12,991,200 
below those of the same month last year. 
Housing, commercial, and engineering con- 
tracts have slipped to lower levels, but indus- 
trial awards have continued to expand. 


PRICE MOVEMENTS 


The official cost-of-living index moved 
down 0.7, from 191.5 to 190.8 (1935-39= 100) 
between January 2 and February 1, lower 
prices for foods, clothing, and house furnish- 
ings accounting for the decrease. The index 
on February 1 was 8.9 percent higher than on 
the same date last year. 

The general index for wholesale prices 
(1935-39—100) at the end of January was 
236.8 down from 237.6 in December 1951 but 
up from 232.8 in January 1951. -Wholesale 
prices registered continued weakness in Feb- 
ruary, the index for 30 industrial materials 
declining from 279.3 (1935-39=100) for the 
week ended January 25 to 269.6 for the week 
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ended February 22. Lower prices for a num- 
ber of items, mainly steers, hogs, oats, raw 
rubber, raw cotton, raw wool, beef hides, 
white lead, zinc, and copper were responsible. 
Canadian farm product prices also moved 
lower during February, dropping from 260.5 
in the week ended January 25 to 247.0 in the 
week ended February 22. A weaker price tone 
was evident for both animal and field 
products. 

Present conditions do not suggest a general 
increase in prices in the next few months, 
However, in view of rising defense expendi- 
tures, large-scale resource and industrial 
development, and continuing expansion in 
the national income, the threat of rising 
prices still exists. 

Government activities in economics and 
finance took on new significance with the 
opening of Parliament on February 28. The 
new Governor General sketched the Govern- 
ment’s legislative program in broad, general 
terms, which gave promise that the session 
would be a busy one. The most important 
task of Parliament will be to make provision 
for all essential services, for national defense, 
and for meeting Canada’s obligations under 
the United Nations Charter and the North 
Atlantic Treaty for the next fiscal year. 

The hope that taxes would be cut this year 
tended to diminish, as April 8, the budget 
date, drew near. Although some excise-tax 
relief seemed likely, it did not seem probable 
that tax reductions would be great, in view 
of an anticipated increase in Government 
expenditures to substantially more than 
C$4,000,000,000. 

FINANCE 


Buoyed by a net inward capital movement 
and a favorable balance of trade, the Cana- 
dian dollar rose to a premium position in 
terms of United States dollars during the 
first week of March. This is one of the few 
times in history that such a rise has occurred. 
Some of this strength is attributable to the 
continuation of the tendency of Canadian 
local government authorities to turn to New 
York for financing money. The Provinces of 
British Columbia, Saskatchewan, and Nova 
Scotia have floated issues there recently. 

January bank returns were featured by an 
increase in savings deposits and a decrease 
in current loans and in the aggregate volume 
of bank loans and non-Government invest- 
ments. Savings on deposit in the chartered 
banks on January 31 amounted to C$4,639,- 
329,000, against C$4,611,523,000 on December 
31 and C$4,576,976,000 on January 31, 1951. 

The volume of bank credit outstanding is 
now below the total outstanding when the 
restrictions on bank credit were put into 
effect early in 1951. Although the restric- 
tions have contributed to the decline, it is 
apparent that there has been a substantial 
decrease in the demand for bank credit. 
This reflects in part the slackening in busi- 
ness activity in recent months.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, OTTAWA, Mak. 14, 1952. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CANADIAN TRADE FAIR GOoOoDsS EXEMPT 
FRom EXPORT-IMPORT CONTROLS 


Effective on and after March 1, 1952, goods 
imported into Canada for the International 
Trade Fair to be held at Toronto June 2-13 
will be exempted from export ,and import 
permit requirements under the Export and 
Import Permits Act. This concession is un- 
important with respect to import permits, 
as presently only sulfur and brimstone, but- 
ter, shearlings, livestock, and meats require 
such permits. 

With regard to export controls, the new 
regulations provide that goods may be re- 
turned to the country from which imported 
or may be sold or otherwise retained in 
Canada but no such goods ordinarily subject 
to export permit may be exported from Can- 
ada to a third country except by permit is- 
sued by the Export Permit Branch of the 
Department of Trade and Commerce. 


Exhibits from foreign countries for the 
fair will be permitted duty-free entry pro- 
vided such exhibits are returned direct 
through the port of entry. 


GIFT PARCELS OF MEAT PERMITTED ENTRY 


Casual or gift shipments of meat and meat 
products not exceeding $10 in value will be 
permitted entry into Canada under general 
permit No. IM6. 

Canadian import-permit requirements on 
meat and meat products became effective on 
March 3, 1952, following the outbreak of 
foot-and-mouth disease in Canada; they 
cover beef and veal, lamb and mutton, and 
pork and pork products, edible, inedible, 
fresh, frozen, chilled, smoked, cured, and 
pickled or otherwise preserved, except 
canned. 

Shipments of livestock, meat, and meat 
products in the hands of a common carrier 
on or before March 4, 1952, will also be per- 
mitted entry under general permit No. IM6. 


Dominican Republic 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


The beginning of the year found the Do- 
minican Republic in a strong financial posi- 
tion, as evidenced both by bank deposits, 
which rose steadily from 52,000,000 pesos in 
January 1951 to 65,000,000 pesos in January 
1952, and by gold holdings abroad, which 
amounted to $12,000,000 in January 1952, 
compared with $4,000,000 a year ago. (The 
Dominican peso is at par with the U. 5S. 
dollar.) 

General business conditions were good 
during January. Merchants reported that 
sales were at a satisfactory level despite the 
seasonal postholiday reduction in purchases. 
As an important part of such transactions is 
in the form of credit sales, this situation 
was substantiated by the reduction registered 
in bank loans during the month. Although 
loans made by the Agricultural and Indus- 
trial Credit Bank increased by 96,000 pesos 
from December to January, those made by 
commercial banks decreased from 24,799,000 
to 23,934,000 pesos during the same period, 
giving a total reduction of 769,000 pesos. 
Commercial bank deposits remained un- 
changed at 65,100,000 pesos. 


PRICES 


Prices continued the decline started in Oc- 
tober. The wholesale-price index dropped 
1.6 points to 264.6 during January (1941= 
100), and the retail price index, at 267.7, was 
6.0 points lower than the December figure 
(1936-38—100). As a consequence cost-of- 
living indexes fell from 245.5 to 243.8 from 
December to January (1941—100). 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The total value of exports in January 
amounted to 7,972,000 pesos, about 10 per- 
cent below the December total of 8,776,000 
pesos and substantially less than the Janu- 
ary 1951 figure of 10,574,000 pesos. Com- 
pared with exports of the preceding month, 
January exports of sugar and cacao registered 
increases, but these advances were more than 
offset by decreases in exports of all other 
important commodities. Principal exports 
in January were green coffee, valued at 
3,600,000 pesos; sugar, 1,800,000 pesos; 
and cacao, 1,600,000 pesos. As in previous 
months, over 90 percent of all coffee and 
cacao was shipped to the United States, and 
a similar proportion of sugar exports went 
to Great Britain. 

Provisional figures give the value of Janu- 
ary imports as 4,500,000 pesos, an increase of 
700,000 pesos from the total for December. 
Imports during January were the highest reg- 
istered since June 1951 and continued the ris- 
ing trend started in September; the reduc- 
tion in December was considered seasonal 
inasmuch as imports for the end-of-year 
holidays were made in November and many 
firms resumed buying after taking December 
inventories. 
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AGRICULTURE 


All but 2 of the 16 sugar mills in the 
country were grinding cane, and the Domini- 
can Sugar Producers Association reported 
that the 1951-52 sugar harvest from 12 mills 
totaled 177,314 short tons as of February 18, 
1952. Of the 18,602 metric tons of sugar 
shipped during January, 18,580 tons went to 
Great Britain and the remainder to the Neth- 
erlands West Indies. 

Coffee harvesting in the northern part of 
the country ended in January, but work con- 
tinued in the Barahona district. Drying and 
processing were back to normal as the sea- 
sonal November-December pileup had been 
liquidated. The new factory at Barahona is 
working at a high level, and good prices are 
reported to be obtained for coffee from this 
plant. Exvorts of green coffee in January 
totaled 3,363 metric tons, 3,126 tons of which 
went to the United States, 111 to the Nether- 
lands, and 80 tons to Italy. Nine metric tons 
of roasted coffee were exported to the United 
States during January. 

The harvesting of the intermediate cacao 
crop is finished, and prospects for the main 
harvest are reported as not too satisfactory 
as a consequence of insufficient rainfall, 
especially in the Cibao region. The Puerto 
Plata chocolate factory continued working 
during January, and 269 metric tons of the 
product were exported, all to the United 
States. 

Exports of 162 metric tons of tobacco dur- 
ing January accounted for almost all of the 
1951 crop. Belgium, Gibralter, and the 
Canary Islands were the principal purchasers 
of these exports. Planting for the 1952 crop 
continues over a larger area than was planted 
last year, and it is anticipated that the 
harvest will be greater. 

The Government organization responsible 
for the sisal project in the Azua district con- 
tinued preparing for an extension of 63,900 
tareas of land for planting, and by the end 
of January had almost finished this work 
(1 tarea—0.15543 acre). Some 6,000 tareas 
of seedbeds are under cultivation and seed- 
lings will be ready for transplanting in April 
or May. 

CONSTRUCTION 


Public and private construction continued 
at a high level during January. Work con- 
tinued on the new Reserve Bank building and 
the television station at Ciudad Trujillo. 
Three new radio broadcasting stations were 
inaugurated in the interior. 

The most important event in the construc- 
tion field was the approval and award of the 
contract for reconstruction of the Duarte 
Highway between Ciudad Trujillo and San- 
tiago into a double-lane highway. Thus the 
distance between the cities will be shortened, 
and dangerous sections of the old highway 
will be eliminated. The highway will be con- 
structed at a cost of 7,569,615 pesos and will 
be finished in approximately 3 years. Trans- 
portation is expected to be cheaper with the 
facilities offered by the new highway. 

Construction continued on the Los Jovi- 
llos-Puerto Nuevo Highway, which crosses El 
Rosario, site of the large sisal plantations. 
Farmers in the La Lometa district, consid- 
ered one of the most fertile of the Cibao 
region, are asking for prompt termination of 
work on Altamira-La Lometa Highway, as 
most of their produce is being ruined because 
of the difficulty in transportation. Repair 
of streets continued at a high pace in Ciudad 
Trujillo and other provincial cities; 1,300,000 
pesos will be spent in Ciudad Trujillo alone 
for this purpose. 

Electrification was given a boost when the 
President of the Republic granted extraor- 
dinary subsidies to several municipalities for 
the installation of proper equipment.—t. S. 
EMBASSY, CIUDAD TRUJILLO, Mar. 7, 1952. 


Eeuador 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Commercial activity in Ecuador took a 
slight upswing in February and the general 
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feeling among businessmen was that the 
situation would gradually improve. How- 
ever, inventories were at extremely high 
levels and buyers resistance become evident. 
The supply of money in circulation is still 
restricted, and this situation will only be 
eased gradually as merchants reduce their 
swollen stocks. January, February, and 
March are normally months in which sales 
are low. 
FOREIGN TRADE 


Import permits granted in February 
totaled US$5,509,096, an increase of US$2,225,- 
628 over January. The breakdown by classes 
was as follows: Class “A” US$3,586,490- Class 
“B,” $1,383,152; Class “C,” $131,977; and Com- 
pensation, $407,477. 

Outstanding collections continued to drop 
as many merchants availed themselves of 
emergency credit authorized by the Central 
Bank to pay outstanding drafts. The dol- 
lar exchange holdings of the Central Bank 
dropped by approximately US$353,000 from 
January 31 to February 15 continuing the 
trend of the past several months. 

On February 8, 1952, a contract-concession 
was signed between the Ecuadoran Govern- 
ment and an Ecuadoran firm, Pesquera Na- 
cional del Ecuador S. A. This firm was 
created with private capital from the United 
States for the purpose of engaging in shrimp 
fishing near the mouth of the Guayas river. 
It will undertake to supply the local demand 
for shrimp and to reduce the'price of this 
article for the consumer, and will then freeze 
any excess supply for shipment to the United 
States. The firm has calculated that the 
minimum investment required will be ap- 
proximately US$5,000,000. 


BANKING AND FINANCE 


At the end of December the Central Bank 
established the emergency credit procedure 
provided for in the laws of this institution in 
an attempt to increase the circulating media. 
Over 20,000,000 sucres (1 sucre—US$0.0660) 
were loaned under this procedure, but the ef- 
fect was much less than had been anticipated 
because a large part of the money borrowed 
was used to pay outstanding drafts and has 
thus returned to the bank. However this 
credit has had the effect of helping Ecuador 
to maintain a good-payments record. 

The Government by a decree dated Janu- 
ary 8, 1952, authorized the Central Bank to 
use at any time a certain percentage of the 
federal revenues for the final settlement of 
the Italian debt. This debt was originally 
incurred in 1936 as the result of the purchase 
of military material from Italy. The final 
settlement will involve a payment of approx- 
imately $1,500,000. 

The overdrafts on the Central Bank, total- 
ing 58,000,000 sucres, were authorized by the 
National Monetary Board by decrees pub- 
lished on February 12, 1952. Of this amount, 
40,000,000 sucres is authorized for general 
government expenses and 18,000,000 sucres 
for the State Monopolies Administration. 
The rate of interest on these loans is 2 per- 
cent and repayment must be made in the 
last 15 days of this year. 


TRANSPORTATION 


Discussions were held in February between 
the Ecuadoran Government and the French 
construction company CIAVE concerning the 
termination of the Quito-San Lorenzo rail- 
road. An agreement was reached, to become 
effective March 1, 1952, which provides for 
construction and financing of this project, 
which is estimated to cost around US$10,- 
000,000. The railroad is scheduled to be 
completed within 3 years and the port of 
San Lorenzo within 5 years. When this is 
done, Quito will have a new and shorter 
rail route to the Pacific and a new port. 

An American shipping company, new to 
Ecuador, opened its office in late February. 
Present plans are that it will schedule one 
ship per week from Guayaquil directly to 
New York. Refrigerated space will be avail- 
able for bananas, and general cargo will also 


be carried. The ships of this company are 
scheduled to come up the river directly to 
Guayaquil. 

AGRICULTURE 


Point IV technicians in February initiated 
a program in cooperation with the official 
Ecuadoran Experiment Station to determine 
the extent of infection and ways of combat- 
ing (1) sigatoka disease on Gros Michel 
banana plantations in the littoral; (2) tor- 
sale fly (gusano del monte) infestation in 
cattle; and (3) vesicular stomatitis (pseudo 
hoof-and-mouth disease) of which there has 
recently been a slight outbreak in Guayas 
and Los Rios Provinces. 

Prospects for the 1952 coffee crop are very 
favorable at this time and it may approxi- 
mate the good 1950 crop of 420,000 bags (1 
bag=132.28 pounds), as compared with last 
year’s crop of 210,000 bags. Several orders 
were received from Italy in February for 
Ecuadoran coffee, but have not been filled 
because stocKs on hand are required to meet 
domestic consumption. 

The Ecuadoran Development Bank on Feb- 
ruary 16 announced that it would make loans 
to growers for expanding cacao acreage at 
the rate of 4 sucres per plant up to 300,000 
plants and a total amount not to exceed 
1,200,000 sucres reimbursable 4 years after 
planting. The plantings are to be in the 
Provinces of Guayas (150,000), Los Rios 
(100,000), and El Oro (50,000) and the stock 
material is to be provided by the Corporation 
for the Renovation of Cacao. 

Ecuadoran agricultural authorities have 
continued their efforts to acclimatize in 
Ecuador United States varieties of leaf to- 
bacco. The Experimental Farm at Porto- 
viejo (Manabi Province) has _ successfully 
transplanted 11 varieties, which have pro- 
gressed satisfactorily and are currently 
blooming. The Directorate of Agriculture in 
February turned over to the farm an addi- 
tional quantity of seed from the United 
States for further experimentation. 

The Rockefeller Foundation in February 
donated to the Ecuadoran Government 
$15,000 to be used in forestation and refor- 
estation research. In this connection, the 
Ministry of Economy released data indicat- 
ing that in 1951 Ecuador consumed nearly 
5,000,000,000 cubic meters (1 cubic meter= 
35.3 cubic feet) of wood for kindling, 
88,500,000 cubic meters for furniture and 
automotive bodies, and slightly over 3,000,000 
for railroad ties, buildings, etc., in addition 
to 4,300,000 metric tons of charcoal. Ex- 
ports in 1951 of forestry products totaled 
3,169 metric tons. 

The Minister of Economy early in Febru- 
ary urged coastal cattlemen to invest in a 
concentrated feed plant which the Ecua- 
doran Development Corporation is anxious to 
foster and in which it is willing itself to 
invest up to one-half of the capital. 


INDUSTRY 


Two new wheat flour mills are expected 
to begin operation in the near future. 
Wheat flour milling machinery reached 
Guayaquil in February from Germany and 
is now being installed for a private Ecua- 
doran concern which intends to produce 
2,000 metric tons of flour annually. In 
addition, installation of machinery for the 
large flour mill sponsored by the Ecua- 
doran Development Corporation is progress- 
ing satisfactorily and it may begin opera- 
tions in May. This mill intends to produce 
about 36,000 metric tons of flour annually.— 
U. S. CoNsuLATE GENERAL, GUAYAQUIL, Mar. 
14, 1952. 


France 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Adverse trends in the French economy 
since the spring of 1951 reached a crisis in 
February 1952. Dwindling exports and 
sharply rising imports magnified the trade 
deficit; foreign-exchange reserves were fur- 
ther depleted and inflationary pressures ac- 
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celerated. Thus imports, measured in dol- 
lar values, rose from a pre-Korean level of 
$190,000,000 per month to an average 
monthly level of $330,000,000 in the last 
quarter of 1951 and to nearly $360,000,000 
in January 1952. The value of exports 
dropped from a peak monthly average of 
$237,000,000 in the second quarter of 1951 
to $220,000,000 in the last quarter of 1951 
and $193,000,000 in January 1952. 

Before February’s close, the Government 
was compelled to suspend completely the 
French free list of imports from other OEEC 
countries and was confronted with the obli- 
gation to pay nearly $75,000,000, in dollars 
or gold, for its February EPU deficit of 
$130,000,000. The speed with which events 
in France were turning was illustrated by 
the accumulated French EPU deficit of $417,- 
000,000 at the end of February 1952 in con- 
trast to the accumulated surplus of $272,- 
000,000 in EPU at the end of March 1951. 
Thus, France’s EPU position deteriorated 
$639,000,000, in 11 months. 


FINANCE 


Following the Lisbon NATO conference, 
the Government submitted proposals to in- 
crease the military appropriations for 1952 
another 125 billion francs, to be borne by 
French resources. Total military expendi- 
tures were thus established at approximately 
1,400 billion francs, including approximately 
140 billion francs for military expenditures 
carried on the civil budget. This total of 
about 1,400 billion francs was said to include 
the 660 billion francs originally proposed in 
December, together with a 50-billion-franc 
allowance for increases in costs due to in- 
terim higher prices, 15 billion francs for ad- 
ditional infrastructure expenditures, 105 
billion francs in additional United States 
aid, and 435 billion francs for the Indochina 
campaign. To offset this increase in military 
expenditures, the Government proposed a 
total increase of 233 billion francs in new 
taxes for 1952 compared with 1951, including 
a 15-percent increase in major taxes, com- 
pared with the 10-percent increase asked 
at the beginning of the month. The increase 
in appropriations of approximately 467 bil- 
lion for military expenditures, compared with 
the 1951 total, was thereupon approved by 
the Assembly by a vote of 512 to 104; how- 
ever, the refusal of the Assembly’s Finance 
Committee to consider favorably the Gov- 
ernment’s proposals for tax increases and 
other means of meeting the enlarged budget, 
forced the Government to seek a vote of con- 
fidence. It fell by a vote of 309 to 283 on 
the Assembly’s refusal to approve the 15- 
percent tax increase asked by the Govern- 
ment. 

As the Government resigned, it made public 
an agreement reached on the same day by 
the Bank of France. The latter agreed to 
buy Treasury bills maturing March 20 up to 
25 billion francs, to enable the Government 
to meet its current obligations. Simul- 
taneously, the Government emphasized its 
intention to try to offset any inflationary 
consequences of this 25-billion-franc advance 
by shifting the due date for collection of 
taxes on 1951 corporate income to enable 
the Treasury to collect an estimated 70-90 
billion francs in advance tax receipts prior 
to April 15. The Governor of the Bank of 
France publicly warned that this stopgap 
measure could not conceal the immediate 
necessity for far-reaching reforms. 


INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


The index of industrial production (ex- 
cluding construction) rose during January 
1952 from 144 (1949=100) to 150, or 4.2 per- 
cent. The production indexes for significant 
categories for January, with December 1951 
figures in parentheses, were: Electricity, 207 
(196); gas, 213 (208); solid fuels, 122 (114); 
mining, 127 (122); metals, 170 (167); chemi- 
cals, 147 (148); and metalworking industries, 
172 (155). 

The January output of pig iron and 
finished steel for France and the Saar ex- 
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ceeded the previous postwar record set in 
October 1951. Although the output of crude 
steel failed to reach the October record, it 
was higher than in November or December. 
The following statistics were supplied by the 
trade (in thousands of metric tons): 


3 anus | Dece 
Commodity January | December 








1952, | (1951 

te SCR area ee 992 | 984 
3S SERS ene | 1,115 | 1, 086 
Finished steel-.-_...........-- 819 | 764 


Prospective higher 1952 production levels 
in the automotive and rubber tire and tube 
manufacturing industries were suggested by 
output during the first month of the year. 
Production of motor vehicles in January 
amounted to 44,850 units, an increase of 20 
percent over January 1951 and 15 percent 
over December 1951. Production of tires and 
tubes in January 1952 amounted to approxi- 
mately 15,400 metric tons, as compared with 
a monthly average of 13,320 metric tons in 
1951. 

The textile industry in various parts of 
France still continued in the doldrums, with 
considerable unemployment in the textile 
areas and many mills working only part- 
time. 

French mines produced more coal in Feb- 
ruary (4,800,000 metric tons) than in any like 
month since World War II, exceeding Febru- 
ary 1951 output by 400,000 tons, despite spo- 
radic sitdown strikes in the two southern 
basins. 

The 3-week sale of coal-loan bonds, with 
interest predicated an productivity, closed 
on March 1. Subscriptions of about 13.5 
billion francs were to be used to increase coal 
output. 

The tight fuel-oil situation showed definite 
signs of easing, as the winter was mild. 
Stocks were higher than in February 1951, 
with refining up 25 percent from that a 
year ago. From the beginning of the year, 
exports of fuel oils were almost completely 
stopped with the exception of the quantities 
obtained by bonded refining of crude oil in 
France under processing agreements for for- 
eign (mainly British) account. Petroleum 
products from bonded crude oil, particularly 
bunker fuel oil, find their way to most coun- 
tries of the eastern Mediterranean and Red 
Sea areas formerly serviced from the Haifa 
and Abadan refineries, both closed at present. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


The deterioration of France’s balance of 
trade continued during January. Exports 
dropped from December’s figure of 174.9 
billion francs to 67.5 billion, whereas imports 
rose from 121.2 billion to 125.1 billion. Thus 
exports covered only 54 percent of imports 
during January, as compared with 62 percent 
in December. 

French trade with the United States was 
even more unsatisfactory. Although tight- 
ened restrictions on dollar imports reduced 
purchases from the United States by $600,000 
as compared with December, to $45,200,000, 
exports to the United States slumped $2,400,- 
000 to total only $14,800,000. Thus France’s 
exports to the United States during January 
paid for only 30.5 percent of its imports dur- 
ing the same period. 

To reduce the deficit in EPU, France ap- 
plied restrictions of increasing severity dur- 
ing February to its trade with the OEEC 
countries. The first move, on February 4, 
was to subject all imports from OEEC coun- 
tries to licensing, with the exception of cer- 
tain food products and industrial raw ma- 
terials. Two weeks later, however, on Febru- 
ary 19, the exceptions were canceled, with the 
result that the entire import trade of France 
was placed under licensing regulations. The 
Government contended that these were 
merely emergency moves to meet the critical 
payments situation and did not represent 
abandonment by France of the principle of 


trade liberalization. At the same time, the 
Government broadened the tax-exemption 
privileges granted to exporters to include 
goods exported to all countries except the 
Soviet bloc and Argentina. 

Under the trade agreement concluded in 
February between France and Portugal, the 
former will exchange phosphates and steel 
for the latter’s foodstuffs, tungsten, and 
pyrites. 

PRICES 


The slight leveling off in the upward move- 
ment of French prices, which began in 
November 1951, was apparent in the official 
price indexes published at the end of Febru- 
ary. The cost-of-living index in Paris 
(1949=100) was 148.5, an increse of only 
1.8 percent over January, while the general 
index of wholesale prices dropped 0.3 percent 
to 152 (1949=100). The most significant 
factors in the decline in wholesale prices 
were the fall in the textile index from 172.5 
at the end of January to 158.3 at the end of 
February, and a fall in the leather-goods 
index from 98.4 to 94.0. Imported products 
in general declined from 186.3 to 176.4 and 
industrial materials from 196.6 to 190.7.— 
U. S. EmsBassy, Paris, Mar. 12, 1952. 


Hungary 


Commercial Laws 


NATIONALIZATION OF CERTAIN REAL ESTATE 


In connection with the recent nationaliza- 
tion of certain real estate in Hungary, the 
following information is printed for the bene- 
fit of American owners of houses, apartments, 
stores, factories, and warehouses in that 
country. 

The Department of State has now received 
the text of the Hungarian Nationalization 
Decree, dated February 17, 1952, affecting 
such property, together with the texts of 
other pertinent laws and regulations. 

The American Legation at Budapest in- 
formed the Hungarian Government on Febru- 
ary 19, 1952, that it reserves the right to make 
subsequent representations on behalf of any 
American citizen whose property may be af- 
fected by the Decree. 

Persons in the United States who have not 
been notified by their caretakers or agents 
in Hungary about the decree and the possi- 
bility of appeal from the act of nationaliza- 
tion on or before May 3, 1952, may obtain 
copies of the translation by writing to the 
Division of Protective Service, Department 
of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


Mexico 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


EXporT TARIFF MODIFICATIONS 


A Presidential Decree signed on February 
19, 1952, published in the Diario Oficial on 
March 10 and effective 3 days thereafter, 
established the following changes in the 
Mexican export tariff (former status shown 
in parentheses) : 


Tariff Duty 

frac- Description and Specific 

tion dutiable unit (pesos) 

21.03 Fresh vegetables, not Exempt 
specified, gross kilo- (same) 
gram. 

(Formerly read, 
“Vegetables and 
chick-peas, fresh or 
dried.’’) 

28.95 Roots and stalks of Exempt 
heather, stalks or (same) 
spikes of millet and 
brush fibres, gross 
kilogram. 

(Formerly read, 

** Roots or heather, of 
millet, or brush fi- 
bres.’’) 

29.20 Marine algae, gross Exempt 
kilogram. (same) 

(Formerly read, 

‘Marine algae and 
gulfweed.’’) 


Ad valorem 
(percent) 
10 (same) 


10 (same) 


(10 same) 


ll 








Another Presidential Decree signed on 
February 15, 1952, published in the Diario 
Oficial on March 10 and effective therewith, 
established the following changes in the 
Mexican export tariff (former status shown 
in parentheses) : 


Duty 
Tariff Specific 
frac- Description and (pesos) 
tion dutiable unit 


28.35 Synthetic resins, in Exempt_- 3 (5) 
solid form, vinyl (same). 
derivatives (poly- 
styrene) even if pig- 
mented, gross kilo- 
gram. 

Formerly read, 
“ Artificial resins with 
base of phenol, urea, 
vinyl or polyvinyl 
derivatives, cellulose, 
»0lyamides of phtha- 
ic, maelic and sebacic 
acids, or other syn- 
thetic products.” 

28.36 Synthetic resins in Exempt------ 
solid form, carbolic 
acid derivatives 
(phenol), even if 
oe, gross 

ilogram (New clas- 


Ad valorem 
(percent) 


ification.) 


28.37 Synthetic resins, not Exempt...--- 5 


specified, gross kil- 
ogram. 
(New classification.) 


REVISED COMMERCIAL INVOICE 
REQUIREMENTS 


Revised Mexican regulations effective 
April 1, 1952, provide that a commercial 
invoice is required for all shipments valued 
at more than 1,000 pesos ($115.61 U. S. cur- 
rency). The commercial invoice must be 
prepared on a special form and must contain 
the following: Seller’s name and address; 
city, state, and date; consignee’s name and 
address; Mexican port of entry; marks, num- 
bers, and quantity of bundles; commercial 
specification of merchandise describing its 
kind, quantity of units, and value; and the 
signature of seller. 

In addition, the invoice preferably should 
be prepared in Spanish using the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures, although it 
may be prepared in English or French, em- 
ploying weights and measures of the country 
of origin. 

The invoice is required even though no 
purchase-sale commercial transaction is in- 
volved; e. g., in the case of gifts and certain 
other categories. 

The exact and true value of the merchan- 
dise must be shown, with no deductions 
other than for freight and insurance, should 
these be included in the cost of the goods. 
The value of each different kind of merchan- 
dise must be declared separately, and ex- 
penses and charges other than freight and 
insurance must be distributed in proportion 
to the net value of each kind of merchandise. 

Land or Maritime Shipments.—Commer- 
cial invoices covering land or maritime ship- 
ments must be visaed by the Mexican Con- 
sulate whose jurisdiction includes the point 
of origin of the shipment, or by the Consu- 
late at the border port of exit. (If there is 
no Mexican Consul, the visa may be ob- 
tained from the Consul of a friendly nation, 
or from the public authority of the place.) 
Four copies of the invoice must be presented 
for visaing, one of which will be retained by 
the Consulate and the original and two 
copies returned to the shipper for forwarding, 
together with other usual documents, to the 
consignee in Mexico or to his customs broker. 
Visa fee: 5 pesos ($0.58 U. S. currency) for 
each set of invoices. 

Parcel-Post or Air Shipments.—Consular 
visa not required. However, three copies of 
the commercial invoice must be attached to 
or enclosed in the package, or in one of them 
if there are several. 

Penalties.—A fine equal to the amount of 
applicable duties will be levied by Mexican 
Customs in the following cases: (a) When 
the commercial invoice, duly certified by the 
Mexican Consul, is not presented at the time 
of clearance of the goods; (b) when the con- 
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sular visa is obtained after the arrival of the 
goods in Mexico or after the arrival of the 
carrier to the Mexican port of destination; 
(c) when the invoice is not attached to the 
package in shipments made by air or parcel 
post; (@) when the original invoice has not 
been signed by the shipper, and (e) when 
upon clearance the customshouse finds mer- 
chandise not included in the invoice or in 
larger quantity than that declared, excepting 
in the latter case, when the number of pack- 
ages is the same as stated in the invoice and 
the excess of merchandise does not exceed 
10 percent. 

Note. It is the responsibility of exporters 
to provide the necessary invoice forms. For 
this purpose, samples are available at all 
Mexican Consulates and Field Offices of the 
Department of Commerce. 


FRIJOLES TEMPORARILY ENTERED 
Duty FREE 


A circular telegram signed by the Director 
of Customs of Mexico on February 23, 1952, 
effective therewith, and published in the 
Diario Ofical of March 13, provides that 
inasmuch as the existing supply of frijoles 
in the country is very low, imports of the 
commodity shall be temporarily exempted 
from duties. 


Netherlands 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 
FOREIGN TRADE; FINANCE 


Although exports from the Netherlands de- 
veloped very favorably in late 1951 and in 
January 1952, the immediate future outlook 
is not so bright. Usually the balance of 
trade during the first part of the year is not 
as favorable as in the latter half. Moreover, 
France and the United Kingdom have re- 
cently placed restrictions on imports, which 
it is feared will strongly affect Netherlands 
trade. 

In January, the Netherlands again showed 
a surplus in its EPU account amounting to 
about 375,000,000 guilders; a cumulative 
credit already built up now entitles the Neth- 
erlands to receive some dollars and gold. An 
important factor underlying this notable im- 
provement was the settlement of a German 
debt of approximately 132,000,000 guilders. 
Recent financial difficulties in France and 
the United Kingdom are also reflected in the 
Netherlands improved EPU situation. On 
February 4, gold holdings and net foreign ex- 
change of the Netherlands Bank had reached 
a new high of 1,910 million guilders. 

The short-term loan of $15,000,000 ar- 
ranged by the Netherlands Government in the 
United States in December 1951 was under- 
written by notes endorsed unconditionally 
by the Netherlands Bank bearing an interest 
rate of 3144 percent. At the same time 83,- 
000,000 was borrowed from the Bank for In- 
ternational Settlements in Basel. The money 
borrowed was used as part payment on an 
installment of $30,000,000 due at the end of 
1951 to the Export-Import Bank in Wash- 
ington. 

A new credit-control bill passed the First 
Chamber and became law on January 18, 
1952. The law, which strengthens the Cen- 
tral Bank control over the Netherlands bank- 
ing system, was passed over the vigorous 
objections of banking and business circles 
which were strongly opposed to stricter 
controls. 

PRODUCTION 


Although the 1951 average of the general 
index of industrial production was 145 
(1938=100) as compared with an average of 
139 in 1950, production during the last half 
of 1951 lagged. Rising unemployment figures 
reflecting this slowdown indicate that Janu- 
ary production also was below the corre- 
sponding month of a year ago. 

To increase Netherlands coal production by 
400,000 tons annually, a plan was announced 
which envisages the employment of 2,000 
more mine workers, the extension of mech- 


anization in the mines, and the building of 
extra housing in the mining area. 

The Netherlands and Germany have agreed 
to allow Netherlands mines to extend their 
workings under German territory. This de- 
velopment is expected to increase Nether- 
lands coal output by another 200,000 tons 
yearly. 

The lag in industrial production and the 
improved Netherlands foreign-exchange posi- 
tion may be considered as immediate reasons 
for a relaxation of the Government’s defla- 
tionary program adopted in the spring of 
1951. On January 22 a Netherlands Bank 
lowered the official discount rate one-half of 
1 percent, from 4-4%4 percent to 344-4 
percent. 

LABOR 


Male unemployment increased by 14 per- 
cent in January over December and by 50 
percent over January 1951. A total of 165,824 
men were out of work during the month—a 
postwar high. The three largest trade-unions 
have urged the Government to combat un- 
employment by ironing out difficulties in 
financing house building, speeding up plans 
for industrialization in underdeveloped 
areas, starting immediate discussions with 
the Trade Union Council on possible revision 
of restrictions on consumption and making a 
survey of opportunities for public works. 

The more-than-seasonal rise in unemploy- 
ment may be attributed somewhat to dislo- 
cations in Netherlands industries because of 
the change-over to defense production. The 
Philips Works recently requested Govern- 
ment permission to put 3,000 workers on a 
part-time basis. 

SHIPPING 


In January, a total of 1,170 seagoing mer- 
chant vessels (aggregating 2,057,922 net reg- 
istered tons) arrived in Rotterdam, as com- 
pared with 1,032 vessels (1,710,840 tons) in 
January 1951. Sixty-five American ships of 
286,108 net registered tons arrived during the 
month, against 27 ships of 124,371 net regis- 
tered tons last year. About half of the 
American ships discharged coal. 

Corresponding figures for the port of Am- 
sterdam were 332 ships (401,429 net registered 
tons) in January 1952, as compared with 316 
ships (396,442 net registered tons) in January 
1951. 

AGRICULTURE 


During January, 87 mm. of precipitation 
fell in the Netherlands as against the 40- 
year average of 54 mm. The southwestern 
part of the country had especially heavy rain- 
fall. Most fall-sown crops continued to de- 
velop favorably, although a high water level 
in some regions, combined with the low tem- 
peratures of the season, may cause some 
root damage.—U. S. Emsassy, THE HAGvgE, 
FEB. 13, 1952. 


Pakistan 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Preliminary estimates of Pakistan’s sea- 
borne trade in 1951 give imports valued at 
1,580,300,000 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.30225). 
Exports, including reexports, are estimated to 
have totaled 2,009,100,000 rupees, resulting in 
a positive balance of 428,800,000 rupees. In 
1950, imports were valued at 1,123,000,000 
rupees and exports at 1,236,000,000 rupees, 
giving a positive balance of 113,000,000 
rupees. 

TRADE AGREEMENTS 


The Government continued during Jan- 
uary its efforts to expand bilateral trade 
within the normal pattern of exchange of 
raw materials for manufactured goods. The 
agreement with Czechoslovakia, which ter- 
minated in January 1951, was under rene- 
gotiation. The principal Czech exports were 
expected to be cotton fabrics, motorcars, and 
heavy machinery in exchange for Pakistan 
exports of raw cotton, jute, and hides. Re- 
negotiation was also under way of two other 
agreements: The Polish, which terminated in 
July 1951, and the Japanese, which expired 
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last September and was extended to the end 
of 1951. Poland is expected to supply, among 
other items, coal and sugar, both of which 
are in short supply. Trade with Japan in- 
creased considerably in 1951 over 1950 and 
on many items exceeded the values agreed 
upon in the pact between the two countries. 

The trade agreement betwen Pakistan and 
Australia, concluded in October 1951 was 
ratified by both governments and signed Jan- 
uary 6, 1952. The agreement, which is non- 
contractual and principally intended as an 
impetus to trade between the two countries, 
will remain in force until December 31, 1952. 


Foop AND AGRICULTURE 


The food position in Pakistan deteriorated 
in the last 3 months of 1951. Smaller acre- 
ages of wheat, barley, jowar (grain sorghum), 
and corn resulted from insufficient autumn 
rains. In several areas, grain and flour 
rationing were reinstituted after more than 
a year of free trading within Pakistan, and 
in other areas Government stores were estab- 
lished. Provincial governments have in- 
creased their efforts at local procurement of 
food grains in surplus areas, but scarcities 
are expected to continue until after the 
spring harvest of the rice and wheat crops. 
The Government of Pakistan admitted that 
“large quantities’ of wheat and rice have 
been smuggled into India. The food short- 
age created by smuggling, hoarding, and 
poor crops has resulted in considerable black 
marketing of grain in West Pakistan. Dur- 
ing the last week of January, the Govern- 
ment of Pakistan issued antismuggling and 
antihoarding orders, and fixed price ceilings. 
It has also notified importing countries that 
no grain shipments from Pakistan may be 
expected this season. 

A tenancy bill passed by the Punjab Legis- 
lative Assembly in January enables occu- 
pancy tenants to obtain proprietary rights 
upon payment to landlords. Land person- 
ally cultivated by landlords is limited to 50 
acres, and share rents are fixed at 40 percent. 
The bill also grants security of tenure to 
tenants, and eliminates minor exactions and 
other dues paid to landlords by tenants. 

Cotton stocks accumulated in Karachi be- 
cause foreign demand was light, and by the 
end of the third week in January unsold 
stocks amounted to one-quarter of the Paki- 
stan crop. Prices declined the equivalent of 
5.5 cents a pound, because banks tended to 
curtail their loans, and there was no foreign 
demand. Some local traders were confident 
that Communist China would again buy 
large quantities of Pakistan cotton, thereby 
supporting local prices. 

Jute prices had increased by the end of 
the first week in January 2 rupees a maund 
(82.28 pounds) on the strength of future de- 
livery sales. Jute exports for the period 
July through December 1951 amounted to 
2,700,000 bales, compared with 3,500,000 bales 
for the like period the year before. Export 
demand has continued good. 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


Representatives of the U. S. Technical Co- 
operation Administration were in Pakistan 
during January to prepare an agreement for 
economic assistance to Pakistan. (A sup- 
plementary agreement providing for $10,- 
000,000 of economic assistance and aid to 
Pakistan for the fiscal year 1951-52 was 
signed on February. 2.) In the latter part 
of January, projects were discussed and ten- 
tatively agreed upon for agricultural exten- 
sion, fertilizer distribution, and a machinery 
pool with an accompanying training school. 
Other projects were under discussion. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


The coal shortage, which has caused large- 
scale conversions to oil in the railways and 
industrial projects, resulted in a Govern- 
ment mission to the Union of South Africa 
in January to negotiate an agreement for 
the regular supply of coal. In 1951 Pakistan 
imported 340,651 tons of coal from South 
Africa, or approximately 25 percent of its 
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total coal imports. Despite the coal short- 
age, the Government has recently been slow- 
ing down its conversion program principally 
because of concern over petroleum supplies. 
The Pakistan Industrial Development Cor- 
poration, which was established early in 1950 
with a capitalization of 10,000,000 rupees, 
became active on January 12, 1952, with the 
appointment of the board of directors headed 
by the chairman of the jute board. Under 
current regulations, the corporation may 
only take an interest in the following cate- 
gories of industries, all basic to the country’s 
economy but for which sufficient private capi- 
tal has not been forthcoming: Jute; paper; 
heavy engineering, including shipbuilding; 
and heavy chemicals, including fertilizers. 
The gradually increasing industrialization 
of the country is further indicated by the 
opening of two new factories in January. 
The factory of the Sadiq Vegetable Oil and 
Allied Industries Ltd., subsidiary of a United 
States company, was inaugurated in Baha- 
walpur on January 13. Initially the factory 
will produce vegetable oil, and later soap 
and crude glycerine. A cold storage plant 
opened in Peshawar on January 16 has a 
capacity of approximately 1,650,000 pounds 
for the storage of fruits and vegetables, and 
is the largest plant of its kind in Pakistan. 


FINANCE 


Pakistan appears to have been satisfied 
with the decision of the Commonwealth Fi- 
nance Ministers’ Conference in London, that 
the areas concerned would not institute over- 
all measures or reductions in imports from 
the dollar area, but rather permit each Com- 
monwealth country to evolve its own meas- 
ures which would assist in overcoming the 
adverse position of the sterling bloc. It will 
be recalled that Pakistan suffered substantial 
losses following the devaluation in Septem- 
ber 1949 of sterling and the Indian rupee. 
Nevertheless, it had a favorable balance of 
trade in 1950, and to a larger extent in 1951, 
and has been a net contributor to the ster- 
ling area in the European Payments Union. 
Thus, Pakistan was in a favorable position 
to resist proposed reductions in its imports 
from outside the sterling area, particularly 
for supplies and equipment which the ster- 
ling area could not furnish. 

The Government of Pakistan has been ne- 
gotiating a loan agreement with the Inter- 
national Bank for Reconstruction and 
Development. Recent information indicates 
that the first installments may total $32,000,- 
000. The largest portion would be used to 
finance railroad equipment purchases; 
smaller amounts for the financing of an agri- 
cultural equipment pool at the Thal project 
and equipment for the paper mill being in 
East Pakistan. 

Seasonal demand for funds to finance the 
crop movements was still high in January 
but the statements of the State Bank and 
the Scheduled Banks gave indications of 
leveling off. Notes in circulation after hav- 
ing increased successively each week since 
the first of September, reached a peak in 
the week ended January 11, 1952. Scheduled 
Bank advances continued their rise but at a 
slower pace. Bills discounted by the Sched- 
uled Banks also rose, while an increase in de- 
mand liabilities was partially offset by a 
fall in time liabilities during January. Ster- 
ling securities held by the Issue Department 
reached a new high. Government of Pakis- 
tan held securities remained unchanged. 
On the other hand, in the Banking Depart- 
ment statement, balances held outside of 
Pakistan declined to a point below any 
month in 1951. Loans and advances of the 
State bank rose. Deposits with the State 
Bank showed a net decline, with provincial 
and bank deposits lower and Central Gov- 
ernment deposits rising. 


RaILWAYS 


Approval was given for a capital works 
program of the Pakistan railways on January 
8, representing a total expenditure of $155,- 
000,000 rupees in the fiscal year 1952-53. 


This program includes improvements on both 
of the country’s railways, the East Bengal 
Railway in East Pakistan and the North 
Western Railway in West Pakistan. 


LABOR 


The Karachi labor scene continued to be 
dominated during January by the series of 
industrial disputes which began in Decem- 
ber. Although the Burmah Shell employees 
strike has been tentatively halted, pending 
adjudication by a Government-appointed 
tribunal, additional strikes broke out in both 
the textile industries and among the Port 
Trust workers. The Karachi Mill Owner’s 
Association publicly appealed to the Labor 
Ministry to outlaw all strikes, but by the end 
of January Government conciliation efforts 
had failed to bring about a settlement—U. 8S. 
EMBASSY, KARACHI, FEB. 20, 1952. 


Peru 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN MARCH 
PETROLEUM 


The Peruvian Senate passed the petroleum 
bill in March and it was formally promul- 
gated into law. Alvhough numerous repre- 
sentatives of United States oil companies vis- 
ited Lima during March, indicating some in- 
terest in investment possibilities under the 
new petroleum legislation, it appears that no 
definite action will be taken until the pub- 
lication of the governing regulations which 
are now being prepared by the Ministry of 
Development and should be ready in May. 
It is expected, therefore, that Peru will be 
ready to receive applications for new petro- 
leum concessions by July of this year. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


A notable rise in exports, accompanied by 
a slight decline in imports, during the third 
quarter of 1951 took a sizable cut out of the 
$53,000,000 trade deficit accumulated during 
the first half of the year. The figures for 
the first 9 months of 1951, according to pre- 
liminary customhouse statistics, were: Im- 
ports, $214,000,000; exports, $184,000,000; vis- 
ible deficit, $30,000,000. The unfavorable 
balance is reduced further to $12.000,000 
when the $18,000,000 in monetary gold 
brought in by the Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru is taken into consideration. These 
statistics indicate that Peru’s foreign trade 
will register another record in 1951. 


FINANCE 


Peru’s national budget for 1952, as finally 
approved by both Houses of Congress, totals 
2,563 947,250 soles, by far the largest on rec- 
ord. Promulgation by the President has not 
yet taken place. 

The high level of foreign-exchange re- 
ceipts, running at a monthly rate of over 
$26,000,000, was maintained during February. 
Supplies in that month included dollar cer- 
tificates in an amount greater by $6,400,000 
than in January, which restored the normal 
composition of exchange returns, tempo- 
rarily disrupted in the latter month. Rates 
for dollar certificates and drafts remained 
steady at approximately 15.30 and 15.40 soles 
per dollar, respectively. 

A remarkable shortage of sterling exchange 
developed during March which, by the third 
week of the month, brought rates to about 
42 soles, or $2.80, per pound from an average 
rate of 36.80 soles, or $2.39, a month earlier. 
Demand for sterling exchange, though mod- 
erate compared to previous months, was 
strong in relation to the very light supplies. 
Responsibility for this shortage was attrib- 
uted primarily to exceptionally low cotton 
sales. International quotations declined and 
the cotton market was weak and uncertain, 
the few transactions registered having pro- 
vided only small amounts of sterling 
exchange. 

Excess purchases over sales of dollars im- 
proved the foreign-exchange position of the 
Central Reserve Bank from $23,811,259 on 
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January 31 to $27,657,376 on February 29 and 
$28,003,719 on March 15. 

The agreement reached between the Peru- 
vian Government and the Foreign Bondhold- 
ers Protective Council was approved by the 
Chamber of Deputies, but as yet lacks Senate 
action. 


LEGISLATION 


The Peruvian Congress ended its third ex- 
traordinary session on March 20, but it is 
expected that the President will call an addi- 
tional extraordinary session, possibly in April, 
to consider legislation still pending. Among 
various international treaties upon which 
the Congress has not yet acted are the Mili- 
tary Assistance and Technical Cooperation 
Agreements with the United States, and 
trade agreements with Bolivia, Chile, Ecu- 
ador, and the Federal Republic of Germany. 


MINING 


Press reports from the United States indi- 
cate that the directors of the American 
Smelting and Refining Co. will shortly visit 
Peru in connection with that company’s new 
copper property at Toquepala, in the south- 
ern part of the country. After more than a 
year of drilling and surface exploration, 
enough tonnage has been proved to warrant 
study of a construction and exploitation pro- 
gram. If carried out as planned, this will 
entail an investment of well over $100,000,000 
and within a few years will make Peru one of 
the important copper-producing countries. 


CEMENT 


According to the local press a new cement 
company, the Cia de Cemento Chilca, S. A., 
with a paid-in capital of 40,000,000 soles has 
been organized by a group of prominent 
Peruvian businessmen. The quarries are 
located at Chilca, a small coastal town about 
43 miles south of Lima. The new plant re- 
portedly will initiate operations at the rate 
of 1,500 barrels daily some time during the 
third quarter of 1953. 


TELEVISION 


Interest in television has increased notably 
in Peru, and local investors are reported to 
be discussing with various foreign television 
manufacturers the possibility of installing 
one or more transmitters. The Peruvian 
Government, formerly reported as investi- 
gating the establishment of a Government 
television station on its own account, is now 
understood to have indicated a willingness to 
see the operation undertaken by private 
capital. No definite contracts have been an- 
nounced to date.—U. S. Empassy, Lima, Mar. 
21, 1952. 


Southern Rhodesia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


IMPORT CONTROLS EXTENDED TO ALL 
NONSTERLING COUNTRIES 


Import-licensing requirements in South- 
ern Rhodesia have been extended to cover 
goods from all countries outside the sterling 
area, by Notice No. 1005 published in the 
Southern Rhodesia Government Gazette of 
December 19, 1951, and effective on date of 
publication. Before the notice went into 
effect import controls were applied only to 
goods from the United States, Canada, Japan, 
and Argentina. Under the new regulations, 
exemptions will be made for raw materials 
produced in Mozambique. Also, no restric- 
tion will be imposed on imports of sterling- 
area origin. 

Following issuance of the notice the Gov- 
ernment also announced establishment of a 
so-called prohibited list of imports that will 
not be licensed from any nonsterling coun- 
try. Among commodities on this list are 
“luxury” foodstuffs, wine, spirits, tobacco 
products, clothing, carpets, electrical house- 
hold appliances, motorcars and chassis, 
bicycles, glass and glassware, paints, footwear, 
jewelry, and sporting goods. Not classed as 
prohibited imports but for which-no licenses 
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will be issued during 1952 are a number of 
other designated items, including grains; 
sugar; raw cotton; cotton; silk and wool piece 
goods; bars, ingots, sheets, etc., of iron and 
steel, aluminum, lead, and tin; aeroplanes; 
coal and coke; tires and tubes. 

Import controls on dollar goods were im- 
posed in Southern Rhodesia in September 
1947. Under the system then established, 
dollar-exchange allocations are made by the 
Government for goods of various categories. 
These allocations are given to special mer- 
chant groups or “committees” formed by 
the Rhodesian Federated Chamber of Com- 
merce. The individual importer then lodges 
claim for dollar exchange with his particular 
group, which acts as a clearinghouse for 
claimants. Recommended dollar-exchange 
allotments are then submitted to the Gov- 
ernment’s Department of Trades and Indus- 
trial Development, the issuing agency for 
the required import license or permit. Issu- 
ance of an import permit consequently as- 
sures automatic release of necessary dollar 
foreign exchange for payment of the goods 
involved. 

The new regulations extending licensing 
requirements to all nonsterling countries do 
not change the framework for administering 
these controls as here outlined except that 
henceforth in addition to dollar-exchange 
allocation separate allocation will be made 
for nonsterling nondollar imports. 

Regular dollar-exchange allocations for the 
calendar year 1952 total £5,000,000, broken 
down into general categories as follows (in 
pounds sterling): Agricultural products, 
35,100; textile fibers, 3,200; metals, 2,608,300; 
minerals, 5,340; oil and waxes, 765,000; chem- 
icals, 210,080; leather and rubber, 19,280; 
timber and wood products, 162,246; paper, 
books, etc., 243,627; Government Depart- 
ments, 854,277; miscellaneous, 29,700; and 
unallocated reserve, 63,850. In addition to 
these goods allocations, the Government an- 
nounced that supplemental dollar alloca- 
tions totaling £2,861,000 would be earmarked 
for special items as follows (in pounds 
sterling): Wheat, 750,000; timber, 980,000; 
steel, 250,000; gasoline, 881,000. 

Taken together, the foregoing items pro- 
vide for a scheduled expenditure of £7,861,000 
in dollar imports during 1952 by Southern 
Rhodesia. Previous dollar-exchange alloca- 
tions had been made on a fiscal-year basis. 
Dollar allocations made through the fiscal 
year ended July 1951, totaled £7,535,467. 
Allocations of dollars for the 1952 calendar 
year consequently represent an increase of 
£325,533. 

The list of commodties classed as prohib- 
ited imports in Southern Rhodesia is avail- 
able from the Near Eastern and African 
Division, Office of International Trade, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Spain 


ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS IN JANUARY 


Top governmental officials continued to 
voice publicly the favorable turn in the 
course of Spain’s economic affairs and showed 
obvious interest in the increased benefits to 
be derived from expected further United 
States financial aid. Although many Span- 
iards of the business community were en- 
couraged at prospects of participating in any 
new dollar-aid program, the average citizen 
showed no discernible elation at the pos- 
sibility of indirect improvement of his eco- 
nomic plight and remained preoccupied with 
the still difficult problems of day-to-day liv- 
ing and making financial ends meet. The 
average citizen, however, was heartened by 
the past few months’ improvement in the 
basic food supply at lower prices. He at 
least found consolation in having to rely less 
and less on blackmarket food purchases gen- 
erally at prices out of his reach. Large 
numbers, on the other hand, saw their in- 
comes reduced in proportion to the falling 
off of blackmarket activities in which they 
had participated. 


Public assertions by the Chief of State 
that the Spanish standard of living must be 
raised, and by the Minister of Commerce, 
who indicated that the Government had 
chosen a policy of food-price reduction 
rather than wage raises to accomplish this 
objective, bore witness to the Government’s 
continuing concern over Spain’s all-impor- 
tant cost-of-living problem. Some consid- 
eration is being given to the possibility of 
increasing workers’ incomes and production 
through the establishment of bonus systems. 


AGRICULTURE 


Early agricultural prospects were encour- 
aging, and good growing weather and abun- 
dant ground moisture augured well for all 
crops. 

Rations of bread, olive oil, and sugar were 
increased during January, and pork products 
were freed of all controls. 

The United States Embassy estimates the 
1951-52 olive-oil crop at 700,000 metric tons. 
This estimated total, based on information 
received from many sources, will probably be 
reached, provided processing and storage 
capacities are adequate. Although Govern- 
ment storage facilities are being taxed to 
capacity, a new regulation which permits the 
purchase of 5 months’ rations of olive oil in 
advance, as well as the promise of monthly 
supplementary rations, may well ease this 
storage problem. Many will avail themselves 
of this opportunity to create home reserves. 
The Ministry of Commerce has established 
the export price for olive oil in 200-liter 
drums at $620 a metric ton f. o. b. Spanish 
ports. 

Previous rice estimates of 339,000 metric 
tons were reduced to approximately 312,000 
tons, as a result of cold weather and hail- 
storms during the harvesting season. How- 
ever, supplies of rice are plentiful and de- 
mand has fallen, probably owing to abundant 
quantities of potatoes, wheat, and pulses. 

Rice growers requested the Government to 
set a minimum price prior to March planting 
in order that necessary rice production might 
be maintained. Otherwise, the rice growers 
might plant more lucrative crops, especially 
crops having established minimum prices. 

Potato growers were complaining bitterly 
about the nonexistence of a minimum price. 
Many have left their potatoes in the fields to 
rot because they cannot recover cost of pro- 
duction. Indications are that a smaller acre- 
age will be planted in 1952 unless the Gov- 
ernment gives growers relief and assurance 
of a fair minimum price. 

The Minister of Agriculture is studying 
foreign market possibilities with a view to 
exporting some of the present surpluses. 
Large growers view this possibility with pes- 
simism and feel that the Government should 
have been given serious thought months ago 
to exports and storage facilities. 


INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENTS 


Early in the month the textile industry 
was encouraged by the announcement of a 
new credit of $12,000,000 made to Spain by 
the Export-Import Bank for cotton imports. 
This loan was expected to insure the supply 
of American cotton needed for the Spanish 
textile industry’s consumption in the April-— 
June quarter of 1952. 

Although water levels in_ reservoirs 
throughout Spain increased during the 
month from 4,331,000,000 to 4,521,000,000 
cubic meters, power reserves dropped slightly 
from 1,221,000,000 to 1,207,000,000 kw.-hr. 
The new power substation at Pobla de Segur, 
Province of Lerida, began operations during 
the month. This station is a new link be- 
tween the grid systems of North Central 
Spain and Catalonia and has American 
equipment. 

METALS TRADE 


Spanish lead producers were findings it im- 
possible to export to their usual Western Eu- 
ropean markets because of the sudden decline 
in prices. None of their product was ex- 
ported during the month. Export licenses 
for this metal totaled 1,650 metric tons, all 
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destined to Norway and Sweden on the basis 
of old contracts. Stocks of lead in the hands 
of producers were abnormally high. 
Demand for Spanish wolfram dropped 
sharply toward the end of the month as 
world prices fell. Spanish export prices con- 
tinued at the official minimum price of 
$71.65 a metric-ton unit. Total exports dur- 
ing the month amounted to 163 metric tons, 
according to unofficial figures. Prices in the 
mining areas reportedly dropped during the 
month as stocks began to accumulate. 
Mercury exports increased over the pre- 
ceding month and amounted to about 2,450 
flasks, according to unofficial figures. The 
Spanish minimum export price of $200 a 
flask remained firm during the month, de- 
spite weakened demand in world market. 


FINANCE 


The peseta, at home and abroad, remained 
firm. Although a substantial decrease in 
the amount of fiduciary circulation occurred 
during the month of January, as anticipaten, 
the amount was not sufficient to bring the 
total outstanding below the legal limit of 
35,000,000,000 pesetas. However, it is rea- 
sonable to suppose that the Cabinet, having 
waited a month to see what the reaction 
would be in the new year, will continue to 
delay raising the ceiling beyond 35,000,000,- 
000 pesetas unless and until it is evident that 
this sum is not adequate for the necessities 
of the country. 

As a result of the establishment of a new 
conversion rate of 13 pesetas to the gold 
franc, as against the former rate of 4.81 
pesetas, all international telephone and tele- 
graph charges in Spain were raised by 170 
percent. Air postage rates were also in- 
creased in varying degrees. 


TRADE DEVELOPMENTS 


The Ministry of Commerce announced in 
mid-January that it is preparing a plan de- 
signed to expand exports to the United States, 
not only to increase traditional exports but 
also to promote new ones. It was stated 
that special attention would be paid to de- 
veloping markets in the Central and Western 
States. 

According to reports from Buenos Aires ap- 
pearing in the Madrid press, Argentina is 
considering the conclusion of a new com- 
mercial agreement with Spain.—U. S. Em- 
BASSY, MADRID, FEB. 29, 1952. 


Sweden 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Unofficial information indicates a slight 
decline in gross industrial output in Sweden 
in December and January. Employment 
continued favorable except in the consumer 
industry, where employment for women was 
reported declining. The iron and steel in- 
dustry was still finding difficulty in meeting 
its labor needs. Labor turn-over was said 
to be declining. 

Private consumption has shown no ten- 
dency to increase and the turn-over of both 
wholesale and retail outlets has been slower 
than a year ago. 

Housing construction in 1951 was substan- 
tially lower than in the preceding year, and 
current investment in apartment projects 
has been held back by labor shortages and 
high costs. 

PRICES 


The wholesale-price index moved up 2 
points from December to January to 320 
(1985=100). The import-price index after 
turning downward in December, from 430 to 
429, rose to 437 in January, while the export- 
price index, which rose 10 points to 592 in 
December, moved to 609 in January (both 
based on 1935=100). The high level of the 
latter index was attributed primarily to the 
high pulp and paper prices. A resistance to 
the high pulp prices is reported to have 
developed in leading foreign markets, par- 
ticularly France and the United Kingdom, 
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and the high level of export prices obtaining 
at the end of the year can be expected to 
decline. 


FINANCE 


The Riksbank and the commercial banks 
have reached an arrangement for limiting 
commercial credit. The arrangement, which 
is valid until July 1, 1952, calls for an in- 
crease in commercial bank reserves on which 
the banks will obtain interest; for this pur- 
pose short-term bonds at 2% and 3 percent 
are to be issued. These bonds will be sold 
to commercial banks and will not be negoti- 
able on the open market. 

The aim of the Government is to hold the 
loan volume at the level of December 31, 
1951. 

In January Sweden’s surplus with the Eu- 
ropean Payments Union amounted to about 
$53,000,000, and its total claim on EPU at 
the end of January increased to about $139,- 
000,000. At the end of December the claim 
on EPU totaled about $112,000,000. 


LABOR 


After 2 months of negotiation the Con- 
federation of Labor Unions and the Confed- 
eration of Employers concluded a master 
agreement which provides for an 8-percent 
increase in the wages of men and a 10-per- 
cent increase for women. It provides also 
for steps to negotiation of an increase in the 
wage level of individual low-wage groups; the 
right of the Confederation of Labor Unions 
to reopen negotiations with the Confedera- 
tion of Employers if the cost-of-living index 
should rise to 216; and the right of individual 
employers to forestall the opening of such 
negotiations by offering wage increases. 

About half of the Confederation of Labor 
Unions’ 1,306,000 members are employed by 
employers affiliated with the Confederation 
of Employers, and to these the provisions of 
the master agreement apply immediately. 
The Confederation of Labor Unions has pre- 
sented this agreement to all its affiliated 
unions, and it is reported that acceptance of 
the agreement has been fairly general. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Sweden’s exports in December were valued 
at 918,000,000 crowns and imports at 680,- 
000,000 crowns (latest monthly figures avail- 
able). Exports for the entire year 1951 were 
valued at 9,170,000,000 crowns and imports 
at 9,189,000,000 crowns. Thus the import 
surplus on merchandise account for the cal- 
endar 1951 amounted to only 19,000,000 
crowns, one of the smallest in many years. 

Exports of some of Sweden’s leading export 
commodities in 1951 were as follows (1950 
figures in parentheses, and all figures in met- 
ric tons unless otherwise indicated): Iron 
ore, 14,991,000 (12,943,000); lumber and wood 
products, 4,440,000 (3,934,000) cubic meters; 
wood pulp, 2,008,900 (2,091,100), of which 
amount 296,600 (283,100) was mechanical 
wood pulp; newsprint, 198,690 (203,140); 
other paper and board, 726,580 (662,020) ; 
iron and steel 191,480 (161,230); ball and 
roller bearings, 128,025,000 crowns (113,914,- 
000 crowns). 

Some of Sweden’s leading imports during 
the same periods were: Coal and coke, 7,840,- 
000 (7,145,000); mineral oil, 4,705,000 (3,630,- 
000); potash, 162,312 (145,162); pig iron, 
82,440 (115,240); steel plate, 222,807 (235,- 
553); cotton, 25,472 (27,180); fruit, 169,360 
(175,026); and coffee, 41,913 (34,099) —U. S. 
EMBASSY, STOCKHOLM, FEB. 19, 1952. 


United Kingdom 


RECENT ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENTS 


Defense expenditures in the United King- 
dom during the past year, retarded by short- 
ages of materials and skilled labor, have 
fallen behind schedule. The estimated in- 
crease of £330,000,000 for defense expendi- 
tures for 1952-53 is hardly more than the 
originally planned increment for the second 
year of the defense program. This increase 
for defense will be largely offset by savings 


in other expenditures, to be achieved in part 
by reductions in stockpiling of imported 
commodities. So far, there is little evidence 
of the effects of measures taken in November 
and January to restore the balance in the 
oversea position. Prices continue to ad- 
vance, although at a slower rate than last 
year. 
DEFENSE PROGRAM 


Mr. Churchill stated last December that 
the Government would not spend as much 
on defense during the fiscal year ending 
March 31, 1952, as had been planned. The 
revised 3-year defense program announced 
in January 1951, was to cost £4,700,000,000 at 
1950 prices, exclusive of outlays on strategic 
stockpiling. At present prices the revised 3- 
year program is now put at £5,200,000,000. 
The “Statement on Defense 1952,” presented 
to Parliament as a White Paper on February 
21, provides additional information on the 
character of the program and problems in- 
volved in carrying it into effect. 

It was originally planned that during the 
1951-52 fiscal year some £1,250,000,000, at 
1950 prices, would be spent on defense serv- 
ices and additional amounts on capital devel- 
opment and civil defense. It later appeared 
that expenditures at current prices were 
going to be about £1,132,000,000 for defense 
services and £43,000,000 for capital develop- 
ment. Estimates for the 1952-53 fiscal year 
put expenditures for defense services at 
£1,462,000,000 at current prices, compared 
with the original estimate of £1,500,000,000 
at 1950 prices. Capital expenditure is to rise 
to £62,000,000 in 1952-53. 

The chief limiting factors in the defense 
program are the supplies of steel and labor. 
In general, the shortage of raw materials has 
not been as serious as was expected earlier 
last year. But the shortage of steel, of which 
more than a million tons are required for 
the rearmament program in 1952-53, is an 
important limiting factor. The manpower 
problem lies mainly in supplying the right 
kind of labor in the right place at the right 
time. The difficult task of properly deploy- 
ing the labor force is intensified by the high 
level of employment and the general labor 
shortage. The aircraft industry in particu- 
lar, with new jet engine production lines, 
requires the building up of a larger labor 
force. The defense program also requires 
about 35,000 machine tools, all of which 
have now been ordered either at home or 
abroad. Although deliveries have so far 
been satisfactory, some of the most impor- 
tant and expensive machine tools are not yet 
due for delivery. 

The main feature of the 1952-53 program 
is the production figures for aircraft, tanks, 
and other vehicles, and ammunition. Many 
new aircraft of all types are to be provided 
for the Air Force and the Navy; several hun- 
dred Centurian tanks are to be delivered 
and the capacity for large-scale production 
is being expanded; increased quantities of 
all kinds of ammunition are required as a 
result of the growing number of weapons and 
increased rates of fire; and naval work to be 
carried out includes the completion of 40 
mine sweepers and accelerated construction 
of 18 antisubmarine frigates and 5 aircraft 
carriers. 

OVERSEA TRADE 


Exports in January, at £264,000,000, a new 
high figure, were £27,000,000 above the aver- 
age for the fourth quarter of 1951. Total 
imports rose by £25,000,000 above the fourth- 
quarter average, and reached £357,000,000, 
c. i. f., or near the record level of last July 
and August. The trade deficit for January 
was therefore practically the same as the 
monthly average for the fourth quarter of 
last year. Electrical goods, machinery, re- 
fined oil, paper, and vehicles were the chief 
contributors to the rise in exports, and ex- 
ports of these goods more than counteracted 
declines in exports of cotton, wool, and silk 
manufactures, nonferrous metals, and raw 
wool. 

(Continued on p. 27) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Industry Divisions of 
National Production Authority, 
Department of Commerce 


Chemicals 


ALGERIA’S OUTPUT OF IRON PYRITES AND 
BARYTES 


Production of iron pyrites in Algeria totaled 
31,450 metric tons in 1951. The output of 
barytes (lump) was 21,000 tons; about 50 
percent was exported, principally to the 
United Kingdom. 


CONSTRUCTION OF FERTILIZER PLANT 
PLANNED, ARGENTINA 


Plans for the construction of a new ferti- 
lizer plant at Rio Tercero, Cordoba, Argen- 
tina, have been announced by the Director 
General of Military Factories. The plant is 
expected to have a daily output of 15 metric 
tons of granulated ammonium nitrate and 30 
tons of ammonium sulfate. 


SuLFuRIC ACID PROBABLY TO REMAIN IN 
SHoRT Supply, AUSTRALIA 


A discussion of Australia’s sulfur resources 
and the contribution they can make to Com- 
monwealth requirements of sulfuric acid 
appeared recently in a publication of the 
Rural Bank of New South Wales. It was 
concluded that sulfuric acid will probably 
remain in short supply for at least several 
years. 


OUTBREAK OF FRUITFLY, ADELAIDE, 
SouTH AUSTRALIA 


After a full year of noninfestation, an out- 
break of fruitfly was discovered in Adelaide, 
South Australia, adjoining the area where 
the Queensland fruitfiy was found in Febru- 
ary 1950. Drastic measures were taken im- 
mediately, including bait spraying and the 
use of DDT. Fruit growing is one of the 
State’s important industries. 


AUSTRALIA ALMOST SELF-SUFFICIENT IN 
CHROMIUM CHEMICALS 


Australia has almost attained self-suffi- 
ciency in chromium chemicals. Manufac- 
ture of these materials began in 1944, and 
the one producer now makes potassium bi- 
chromate, sodium chromate, and chromic 
acid from imported chrome ores, mostly from 
New Caledonia. 


OUTPUT OF AUSTRIA’S INDUSTRY 


The output of the Austrian chemical in- 
dustry was valued at 1,895.5 million schil- 
lings in 1951 (10 schillings—US$1), based on 
January 1947 prices. The production index 
rose to 234.5 (1937—100). 


BArRYTE DEPOSITS IN TRINITY Bay AREA, 
CANADA 


A Canadian company has an option on 
property containing deposits of barytes in 
the Trinity Bay area. Samples have been 
taken, but no exploration or development 
plans have been announced. United States 
capital has a controlling interest in the 
company. 


SALES OF SUPERPHOSPHATE DECLINE, 
CYPRUS 
Sales of superphosphate by the Coopera- 
tive Central Bank of Cyprus during the 
4-month period September-December 1951 
dropped to 3,135 long tons from 11,065 in the 
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corresponding period of 1950, indicating a 
considerable reduction in the use of this 
material. The decline is attributed to the 
poor crop in 1951 and substantial price in- 
creases, states a report of the Department of 
Agriculture. 


FuL, ALLOTMENT OF DDT Nor 
PURCHASED BY EGYPT 


Owing to lack of dollars, Egypt has not 
purchased its full allotment of DDT. The 
importation of 300,000 pounds of the 500,000 
allocated by the World Health Organization 
was scheduled for March 1952. Additional 
quantities for the remaining three quarters 
of the year have not yet been accepted. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION AND SALES, 
FRANCE 


Fertilizer production and sales in France 
in the first 8 months of the fertilizer year 
1951-52 increased over those in the corre- 
sponding period of 1950-51. Superphos- 
phate production was 11 percent greater, 
sales 5 percent, and exports 26 percent. 
Output of basic slag increased 19 percent 
and sales to agriculture 40 percent; exports 
dropped 28 percent. Production of potash 
and potassium salts decreased 2 percent, 
owing to the closing of an important mine 
in the Alsace region. The output and sales 
of nitrogenous fertilizers increased 13 per- 
cent and 11 percent, respectively, in the 
6-month period July—December 1951. 


FERTILIZER APPLICATION INCREASED 
IN GREECE 


Substantial quantities of fertilizers have 
been applied to grain crops in Greece in the 
current agricultural year. It is estimated 
that about 450,000 hectares (1 hectare—2.47 
acres) will be fertilized, compared with 130,- 
000 in prewar years. 


SuLFuR DEPOsITs IN IRAQ 


Three surface deposits of sulfur are known 
to occur in Iraq, states the Director of Mines. 
It is believed that they could be exploited 
profitably, although information on their ex- 
tent is lacking and samples have varied 
widely in quality. Subsurface deposits of 
sulfur are believed widespread, based on the 
known existence of gypsum. The Director 
has emphasized that a great deal more ex- 
ploratory work is needed to develop accurate 
information on both types of deposits. A 
considerable transportation problem is in- 
volved, but a system of higways is part of a 
program for the country’s development. 

Recovery of sulfur from waste petroleum 
gases, especially at Kirkuk, is believed com- 
mercially feasible and is considered even 
more promising now that the petroleum in- 
dustry is expanding. A survey mission has 
recommended the establishment of a chem- 
ical plant near Kirkuk to produce an esti- 
mated 100,000 metric tons of sulfur annually 
from petroleum gases. 


NEw POTASH TO BE FORMED, ISRAEL 


An agreement has been made between the 
Palestine Potash Co. and the Government of 
Israel providing for resumption of work at 
the Dead Sea plant and the formation of a 
new potash company, states the foreign press. 
The Government will hold 51 percent of the 
shares of the new company; 25 percent will 





go to holders of ordinary shares of the former 
company and the remaining 24 percent will 
be floated in Israel. A $3,500,000 loan will 
be granted the company, partly from the 
Export-Import Bank. 


COMPANY ACTIVE IN DEVELOPMENT WORK, 
JAPAN 


The Nihongi plant on the Nippon Soda Co., 
Ltd., Japan, has been in continuous opera- 
tion since 1920. Its chemical works make 
electrolytic soda and soda products, includ- 
ing caustic soda and chlorine; dyes and hy- 
drogen also are produced. 

The company has been active in develop- 
ment work on new products and maintains 
its own research staff. It has added insecti- 
cides to its range of products and makes a 
complete line; some of the DDT used by 
the Army in the civilian-relief program in 
Korea has come from the Nihongi plant. 


FERTILIZER PRODUCTION INCREASES, 
HOKKAIDO, JAPAN 


Production of fertilizers (except calcium 
cyanamide) in Hokkaido, Japan, increased 
substantially in 1951. However, output was 
not sufficient to meet demand. 

A new caustic-soda plant began operations 
in the prefecture in 1951. 


CHEMICAL PRODUCTS IMPORTED INTO 
PHILIPPINES THROUGH MSA 


The following chemical products are in- 
cluded among the principal commodities im- 
ported into the Republic of the Philippines 
under the MSA (ECA) program: Fertilizers, 
$1,773,000; paints, pigments, and varnishes, 
$231,000; and caustic soda and calcium car- 
bide, $175,000. 


PHILIPPINE RICE Propucers To Buy 
FERTILIZERS THROUGH GOVERNMENT 


The House Agricultural Committee of the 
Republic of the Philippines has reported out 
a bill authorizing the government to sell 
fertilizers to rice producers at nominal cost 
through the Department of Agriculture. 


SPAIN’S SULFUR PRODUCTION 


About 85 percent of Spain’s total produc- 
tion of sulfur is obtained from pyrites and 
the remainder from deposits of sulfur ore. 
Four mining companies produce crude sul- 
fur. Output of sulfur from pyrites is esti- 
mated at more than 30,000 metric tons in 
1951; about 95 percent of the sulfur ob- 
tained by this process is produced by a 
British-controlled company. 


PILOT PLANT BEING BUILT TO RECOVER 
SuLFuR, SPAIN 


Real Compafiia Asturiana de Minas, S. A., 
is building a pilot plant in Torrelavega, 
Santander, Spain, to recover sulfur from 
zinc-blende sulfides, using the process of a 
Canadian company. The plant is expected 
to be ready for production by the end of 
1952 and will have a capacity of about 20,000 
metric tons of sulfur annually. The firm 
is controlled by a Belgian mining company. 


PYRETHRUM OUTPUT, TANGANYIKA 


Approximately 2,500 acres are planted to 
pyrethrum in the Southern Highlands Prov- 
ince of Tanganyika, according to an official 
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of the Pyrethrum Board. Output in 1951 
amounted to about 200 long tons, but if the 
acreage had been in full preduction it would 
probably have been doubled. 


PLANT ESTABLISHED To EXPLOIT SALT 
MINES, ZURZACH, SWITZERLAND 


Schweizerische Sodafabrik, Switzerland, 
was established with the cooperation of all 
Swiss cantons and the chemical industry to 
exploit salt mines in Zurzach, principally 
for the production of alkalies. Construction 
of this plant made the country virtually in- 
dependent of foreign soda markets. Almost 
the entire output is consumed by domestic 
industries. 


SouTH AFRICA’S OUTPUT OF COPPER SUL- 
FATE MEETS Most DOMESTIC REQUIRE- 
MENTS 


South Africa’s annual production of about 
750 tons of copper sulfate meets most do- 
mestic requirements except for special grades 
used in laboratories and for veterinary medi- 
cines. Approximately 30,000 pounds are 
needed for these purposes. 


SPECIALTY GLUE AND ADHESIVE PLANT 
BEING ERECTED, SOUTH AFRICA 


A plant for the production of specialty 
glues and adhesives is being erected at Dur- 
ban, South Africa, states a foreign chemical 
journal. The-.e products have formerly been 
imported. The factory's output is expected 
to meet the needs of the Union and North- 
ern and Southern Rhodesia, with a surplus 
for export. A casein milling and processing 
plant also has been established at Durban. 


SEBACIC ACID MADE COMMERCIALLY, U. K. 


Sebacic acid, a substance of considerable 
importance in the plastics industry, is being 
made commercially in the United Kingdom 
for the first time, states the British press. 
Production has begun at a new plant at 
Trafford Park, Manchester. 


U. K.’s CHEMICAL EXPORT TRADE 
EXPANDED 


The United Kingdom's exports of chem- 
icals, drugs, dyes, and colors totaled £142,- 
690,000 in 1951, an increase of 33 percent over 
those in 1950, according to Board of Trade 
statistics published in the British press. 
The increase in volume was almost as great, 
it is stated. The expansion of chemical ex- 
port trade was larger than in any other cate- 
gory of goods chiefly manufactured. The 
greatest increase was in benzene; exports of 
this product rose in value to £5,900,000 from 
£1,600,000 in 1950. However, this develop- 
ment is regarded as temporary and the item 
is not expected to remain so important in 
future trade. 

Some other commodities sharing import- 
antly in the trade were: Soda products, 
£8,990,000; disinfectants, insecticides, and re- 
lated products, £8,890,000; ready-mixed 
paints, £6,010,000; and ammonium sulfate, 
£5,370,000. Exports of dyes and ammonium 
sulfate were at approximately the 1950 level, 
but most other products showed substantial 
increases. 


Drugs 


VENEZUELAN EXPANDING DruG MANUFAC- 
TURE 


Consumption of drugs and pharmaceuti- 
cals in Venezuela during 1951 continued to 
increase, reaching the highest level in that 
country’s history. As in other lines, however, 
there were more importers, wholesalers, and 
drug stores, with the result that total sales 
were divided among more merchants. As a 
consequence, an actual decrease occurred for 
some. 

Prices as a whole remained firm, although 
reductions in certain antibiotics which took 
place in the United States during the latter 
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part of 1951 were immediately reflected in 
Venezuela. Most firms continued to carry 
relatively heavy inventories in fear of antici- 
pated shortages, although orders for prac- 
tically all imported items were filled without 
delay during the year. 

The United States continues to occupy a 
dominant position in the market, supplying 
approximately 60 to 70 percent of all medi- 
cine consumed. Local drug manufacturers 
continued to expand their operations, and 
European firms increased their activities, 
especially in crude drugs and chemicals, for 
which their prices were reportedly better 
than those of American firms. 

Two trends in the Venezuelan drug picture 
are worthy of special mention. First, the 
use of antibiotics is increasing at a spectac- 
ular rate, and it is now estimated that be- 
tween one-fifth and one-fourth of total drug 
consumption consists of antibiotics, prac- 
tically all of which are supplied by the United 
States, with small amounts originating in the 
United Kingdom. 

Secondly, the tendency of large American 
drug firms to establish factories in Venezuela 
seems to be increasing. During 1951 one 
American firm completed and moved into a 
large, modern office building and warehouse 
in a suburb of Caracas. A second well- 
known firm is finishing the construction of 
an office building and manufacturing labora- 
tory in the same suburb and expects to begin 
manufacturing some products during 1952. 
A third firm has purchased land in the same 
locality and expects to start construction of 
a laboratory and office building in the near 
future. 


Fats & Oils 


INDONESIAN COPRA PRODUCTION 


Copra production in Indonesia, as ex- 
pected, was seasonably lower in January 1952 
than in the preceding month. The continued 
high price of rice in the copra-producing area 
as compared with declining copra prices 
makes the outlook for production much less 
favorable than in 1951. As a result, copra 
exports are expected to decline in 1952 to 
about 325,000 metric tons, according to the 
Copra Foundation, from 466,000 tons in 1951. 


Foodstutis 


CUBAN SUGAR EXPORTS AND STOCKS 


The Cuban Sugar Stabilization Institute 
shows exports of sugar equal to 5,281,088 
Spanish long tons (1 Spanish long ton=—=2,272 
pounds) for 1951. This export figure in- 
cludes 287,578 Spanish long tons from the 
theoretical carry-over from the 1950 crop 
and 638,025 Spanish long tons of refined 
sugar (raw value). About 283,400 Spanish 
long tons have been set aside for local con- 
sumption. This amount includes. 8,040 
Spanish long tons (9,132 short tons) bor- 
rowed in September 1950 from the Commod- 
ity Credit Corporation by the Cuban Ministry 
of Commerce to relieve the then prevailing 
local sugar shortage. 


HAITIAN COFFEE EXPORTS 


Coffee is the leading export commodity of 
Haiti and it equals in value the total of all 
other exports. The quantity exported in 
the 1950-51 fiscal year decreased by 3 per- 
cent from the 1949-50 exports, but the value 
increased 27 percent. 

Regulated coffee sales (for export) in Haiti 
in the first 4 months of the 1951-52 crop 


year (September 1951 through August 1952) 


totaled 158,351 bags of 80 kilograms each 
(1 kilogram—2.2046 pounds), according to 
the National Office for Coffee, as compared 
with 163,416 bags in the comparable period 
of 1950-51. 

In November 1951, trade circles estimated 
Haiti’s 1951-52 export crop of coffee at 300,- 
000 to 320,000 bags of 80 kilograms each. 
That estimate has been raised, and is now 


Placed at 320,000 to 325,000 bags. Official 
estimates, made in November 1951, placing 
the export crop at 330,000 bags have been 
increased to 350,000 bags. The officially ac- 
cepted period for a market year is from Sep- 
tember through the following.August. The 
1950-51 export crop was 320,000 bags, accord- 
ing to both official and trade sources. 

The carry-over from the 1950-51 crop in 
port stocks was estimated by trade sources 
to have been between 3,000 and 5,000 bags; 
offical sources place port stocks at 5,000 to 
7,000 bags. 

The United States has taken the place 
of France as the largest buyer of Haitian 
coffee. France has dropped to sixth or sev- 
enth place. 

Europe, as a whole, is a better customer 
for Haitian coffee than the United States, 
and Belgium and Italy are the two most 
important buyers. 

In the first 11 months of 1951 exports of 
coffee from Haiti amounted to 252,770 bags 
of 80 kilograms each. The United States was 
the leading customer taking 98,372 bags, 
Belgium ranked second taking 91,219 bags, 
and Italy was third receiving 28,269 bags. 


SoutH INDIAN TEA EXPORTS 


Exports of South Ihdian tea during the 
fourth quarter of 1951 amounted to 16,137,- 
899 pounds, valued at 35,537,547 rupees, a de- 
crease of about 19 percent in quantity and 
4 percent in value, as compared with 19,961,- 
178 pounds, valued at 37,102,093 rupees, in 
the corresponding period of 1950 (1 rupee= 
about US$0.21). However, a favorable ex- 
port trend was maintained during the first 
three quarters of 1951, and exports of South 
Indian tea during the calendar year 1951 
totaled 63,152,016 pounds valued at 138,058,- 
524 rupees, having surpassed shipments of 
the calendar year 1950 which were (58,194,247 
pounds valued at 103,851,038 rupees) by 8 
percent in volume and 33 percent in value. 

The United Kingdom, perennially the larg- 
est buyer of Indian tea, took 12,424,813 
pounds of South Indian tea, valued at 27,- 
367,482 rupees, during the fourth quarter of 
1951. The United States ranked third in 
buyers during the second and third quar- 
ters of 1951, and was second in the fourth 
quarter, taking 1,529,580 pounds, valued at 
3,455,560 rupees. Canada came next with 
1,184,247 pounds valued at 2,544,360 rupees. 


JAPANESE 'TEA PRODUCTION AND SALES 


Early 1951 forecasts for output of tea in 
Japan ranged as high as 20 percent above 
production in the preceding year. Later 
downward revisions of production estimates 
were attributed to adverse weather factors 
in some important tea-producing areas. 

Tea production in 1951, according to re- 
vised statistics of the National Federation of 
Agricultural Cooperative Associations, totaled 
92,197,685 pounds of which 88,766,830 pounds 
were green tea, 2,791,816 pounds black tea, 
and 639,039 pounds other types. 

Both by volume and value 1951 was Japan’s 
best year for tea exports in the postwar 
period. Actual official data for the first 10 
months of 1951 and estimated data for 
November and December combined indicate 
that Japan exported a total of 19,726,040 
pounds of tea valued at $5,960,932. Exports 
in 1950 totaled 15,944,079 pounds valued at 
$5,037,222. However, tea exports during 1951 
were still substantially below the 27,334,835 
pounds exported in 1941. 

Export prices of Japanese black tea during 
1951 differed little from those of the pre- 
ceding year, but green tea prices decreased. 
In 1950 the highest price per pound was $0.42, 
the lowest $0.24, and the average was $0.31; 
but in 1951 the highest price per pound was 
$0.38, the lowest $0.21, and the average 
$0.30. There were exceptional instances, 
when these prices were exceeded; for ex- 
ample, a shipment of green tea to Africa was 
reported to have been sold at the price of 
$0.55 per pound. 

Of the tea stocks in Japan at the begin- 
ning of January 1952, it is estimated that 75 
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percent comprise high-grade teas. Stocks of 
Guri and Sencha are short. There is little 
green tea available for export and, in partic- 
ular, the low grades desired by several ex- 
port markets are unobtainable in large 
quantities. Prevailing prices of high-grade 
Japanese teas appear to preclude the realiza- 
tion of substantial sales in the near future. 

The market remained quiet in January, 
and very little business was reported, apart 
from the French Government’s order for 
low-grade Pan-fired tea for Saigon. This 
demand for about 7,000 cases (of 100 pounds 
each), cleared all low-grade Pan-fired from 
the market. Prices paid were $0.26 for No. 6 
and $0.275 for No. 5 f. o. b. 

Otherwise North African buyers showed 
little interest, and prices in Morocco were 
said to have dropped below replacement costs 
in Japan. Since remaining stocks here were 
small, the lack of orders from abroad had no 
effect on local nominal quotations. 

Summarized, it appears that the tight 
stock position, particularly of lower grades, 
precludes any easing of Japanese tea prices 
until 1952 crops begin to appear in the 
market. IIlustrative is that 195l-year-end 
sacrifice sales did not bring Chunmee grade 
“B” prices below $0.30 per pound f. o. b. 
Anticipation of higher prices during the first 
quarter of 1952 as a result of the scarcity of 
stocks is primarily responsible for this basic 
firmness. 


MADAGASCAR’S CLOVE CROP AND EXPORTS 


Madagascar’s 1951 crop of cloves amounted 
to about 1,121 metric tons, according to the 
Madagascar Agriculture Service, as compared 
with a crop of 5,730 tons in 1950. The drop 
in production in 1951 was expected, as the 
3-year cycle of the crop usually runs poor, 
average, and good. The Agriculture Service 
estimates the 1952 crop (average) at 5,140 
tons. 

Exports of cloves in the calendar year 1950 
totaled 2,590.2 metric tons. In the first 10 
months of 1951, exports amounted to 7,011.6 
tons, of which 5,735 tons went to British 
Malaya. The United States ranked second 
as a market, having taken 564.4 tons 

Exports of clove oil in the first 10 months 
of 1951 amounted to 468 tons, of which 249 
tons went to France and 112.8 tons to the 
United States. The remainder went to the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, Sweden, 
Australia, and Germany. 


MEXICAN WEST COAST EXPORTS OF 
VEGETABLES 


Total exports of fresh vegetables from the 
West Coast of Mexico through the port of 
Nogales, Mexico, from the beginning of the 
season to February 15, 1952, amounted to 
2,815 carloads, as compared with 2,622 car- 
loads in the corresponding period of the 
1950-51 season. Of the total amount ex- 
ported to February 15, 1952, tomatoes com- 
prised 2,025 carloads; green peppers, 530 car- 
loads; green peas, 196 carloads; and mixed 
vegetables, 64 carloads. 

At the beginning of February the demand 
for Mexican tomatoes in the United States, 
at its lowest ebb for the present season was 
almost nil; however, by the middle of the 
month, presumably because of decreased 
supplies from Florida, Cuba, and the East 
Coast of Mexico, the market had increased 
and was considered normal by local dis- 
tributors. Prices for the large size 6 x 6's 
at $1.75 to $2.25 continued to lag behind the 
more easily packaged size 6 x 7’s which sold 
at the premium prices of $2.75 to $3 per lug. 
Only a few 7 x 7’s were available, selling at 
$2 to $2.50 f. o. b. Nogales. 


ReEcorD TEA PRODUCTION IN TURKEY 


Tea production in Turkey reached a rec- 
ord high of 739,631 pounds in 1951, a gain 
of 63 percent compared with 451,943 pounds 
in 1950. 

The Turkish Ministry of Agriculture 
ascribes the increase in tea output to a com- 
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bination of good weather conditions, im- 
proved methods of cultivation, and a larger 
number of plants having reached maturity. 

Consumption of tea in Turkey: has been 
increasing steadily. In 1946 sales of tea 
amounted to 1,471,293 pounds and on the 
basis of sales figures for 7 months of 1951 
(2,435,971 pounds) the Ministry of Customs 
and Monopolies officials estimate that the 
sales in fiscal year 1952 (March 1, 1952 to 
February 28, 1953) will exceed 4,409,200 
pounds. 

Imports of tea into Turkey in the first 11 
months of 1951 amounted to 3,017,870 
pounds, as compared with 3,681,197 pounds 
in 1950. December imports probably in- 
creased the 1951 total to the level of the 
preceding year. The bulk of tea imported 
into Turkey is from India and Ceylon. 


PHILIPPINE COPRA PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Philippine 1951 coconut production aggre- 
gated 1,043,716 long tons in copra equivalent, 
5 percent over that of the preceding year 
and only 7 percent below the record-breaking 
1947 output of 1,121,531 tons. As in 1950, 
almost 90 percent of the total production 
went into international markets and only 10 
percent was consumed domestically. 

Exports in 1951 were 5 percent above those 
of 1950; domestic industrial utilization, 
however, declined by 2 percent owing to 
heavy carry-over of soap and oil products 
from the preceding year. Although copra 
and coconut-oil production increased from 
1950 levels by 10 and 5 percent, respectively, 
desiccated coconut output decreased by 40 
percent. The latter development resulted 
from heavy consumer inventories and poor 
demand in the United States during the year. 

Philippine 1951 exports of copra and coco- 
nut oil were appreciably larger than such 
exports in the preceding year. Copra ship- 
ments totaled 760,036 tons, 10 percent above 
those of 1950 and coconut-oil liftings 
amounted to 77,117 tons, about 5 percent 
above those of the preceding year. Copra 
exports in 1951 exceeded the average annuai 
prewar shipments by 153 percent, but those 
of coconut oil in 1951 were less by 53 percent 
than the prewar average. In terms of copra, 
however, shipments of these two commodi- 
ties totaled 886,457 tons in 1951, as against 
805,479 tons in 1950 and a prewar annual 
average of 564,997 tons. 

That coconut-oil shipments continue far 
below prewar levels is mainly traceable to 
the difficulties encountered by local crushers 
in finding foreign outlets willing to buy 
their oil at prices high enough for a more 
reasonable margin of profit. Postwar copra 
prices have been rather high in relation to 
coconut oil. However, the very substantial 
increase in domestic demand for coconut oil 
as a result of import controls is of insignifi- 
cant influence considering that the over-all 
capacity of insular crushers is now already 
in excess of prewar. 

Only 52 percent of all Philippine copra ex- 
ports in 1951 was consigned to the United 
States, as against 63 percent in 1950. In 
contrast, Europe took 35 percent of all 1951 
shipments as compared with only 21 percent 
in 1950. The decline in United States 
receipts both quantitatively and percentage- 
wise is attributed to decreased demand in 
that country resulting from heavy inven- 
tories built up in 1950, ampler supplies of 
cottonseed oil and tallow, and the continu- 
ally increasing use of detergents in the soap- 
manufacturing industry. 

The situation in Europe was different, how- 
ever. At the start of the year, stocks were 
extremely low owing to hand-to-mouth 
purchasing in preceding years. With the 
initiation of the North Atlantic Treaty Or- 
ganization (NATO) rearmament program, 
copra-buying activities had to be accelerated 
to replenish depleted stockpiles. Moreover 
copra shipments to Europe have gone mainly 
into the manufacture of edible-oil products, 
for which demand has been good and prices 
have been satisfactory to Philippine pro- 
ducers. 


The shipping situation is normal. Space 
to both the United States and Europe is 
adequate. Effective March 21, 1952, however, 
freight rates were expected to be increased 
to $24 per 20 hundredweight, gross weight 
delivered, for the Pacific coast and $30.50 for 
the Atlantic coast and Gulf. 

The general belief in local trade circles is 
that only normal quantities of copra are 
presently held in stock in the islands. Fac- 
tors not conducive to overstocking have been 
the comparatively good demand from abroad 
during the past year, the recent descline in 
prices, and the over-all feeling of uncertainty 
as to the future trend of the market. 

Trade is fully cognizant of the violent and 
unexpected market fluctuations which have 
characterized the Philippine copra market in 
postwar years and accordingly is quite cau- 
tious in maintaining as balanced a position 
as possible. This has become especially true 
in recent months with the entrance of a 
big-time speculator in the local market and 
more favorable truce developments in Korea. 


SWEDEN’S OUTPUT AND USE OF BREAD 
GRAINS 


Production of bread grain in Sweden in 
1951 has been Officially estimated at 660,000 
tons, or 67 percent of the output of the 
preceding year. Corresponding data for 
coarse grain were 1,759,000 tons and 105 
percent. 

From the beginning of the current regu- 
lation year, September 1, 1951, up to Janu- 
ary 1, 1952, Sweden had imported about 
129,000 tons of wheat and rye and had con- 
tracted imports for later delivery to an 
amount of about 101,000 tons. During the 
period January 1 to February 13 an addi- 
tional quantity of 15,000 tons was purchased 
from the United States (of which 6,000 tons 
was IWA-wheat). Sweden has thus covered 
245,000 tons of its total import requirements 
for 1951-52, estimated at 391,000 tons. 

Millings of wheat and rye at the commer- 
cial mills during the fourth quarter of 1951 
amounted to 122,310 and 33,854 tons, re- 
spectively. Custom millings by farmers for 
home consumption may be estimated at 
20,000 tons during the like period. Total 
millings thus amounted to about 176,000 
tons, which about corresponds to, or is 
slightly lower than, the actual consumption 
during the period. 

The per capita consumption of wheat and 
rye flour in 1951 according to a recent study, 
amounted to 85.5 kilograms (1 kilogram= 
2.2046 pounds) as compared to 76.9 kilograms 
in 1950. The increase was due to higher 
food prices and a shift to cheaper foods. 
A decline in the 1952 flour consumption is 
expected. 

Commercial stocks of wheat and rye on 
January 1, 1952, were about 500,000 tons. 
To this total may be added about 101,000 tons 
contracted for imports but not arrived by 
the end of February 1952. 


THAILAND’S RIcE STOCKS AND SALES 


Total exports of rice from Thailand during 
1951 amounted to about 1,555,690 metric 
tons. Exact figures for recent months have 
not been released by the Bank of Thailand 
or Ministry of Commerce, but well-informed 
commercial sources verify the above export 
figure as substantially correct. 

The quantity of milled rice in stock at 
the end of the year is not exactly known, 
but estimates of commercial agencies place 
the carry-over stocks on December 31 at 
about 200,000 metric tons. The estimated 
carry-over is about equal to the amount of 
rice milled from new crop paddy (1951-52 
crop), delivery of this rice to Bangkok mills 
having begun about the middle of Novem- 
ber and increased steadily up to the end of 
the year. 

Commercial firms engaged in the rice ex- 
port trade and in close touch with growers 
and millers predict an exportable surplus of 
at least 1,600,000 metric tons of white rice 
(all grades) during the calendar year 1952. 
This forecast is supported by the fact that 
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climatic conditions have been favorable to 
rice production since the beginning of the 
1951 planting season, and continue favorable 
well into the current harvesting season. The 
Thai Government has announced that not 
over 1,200,000 metric tons, and possibly as 
little as 1,000,000 tons, will be available for 
export during 1952. However, the Govern- 
ment of Thailand is endeavoring to restrict 
rice export allocations or to limit contrac- 
tual obligations to deliver rice to other coun- 
tries at established prices prevailing through- 
out the year. 


VENEZUELAN SUGAR INDUSTRY ACTIVE 


Prduction of sugar in Venezuela in the 
first 9 months of 1951 amounted to 37,687 
metric tons as compared with 41,661 tons in 
the corresponding period of 195). 

Imports of sugar in the first 9 months of 
1951 totaled 46,761 tons as against 25,091 
tons in the like period of 1950. Imports in 
the entire year 1950 were only 37,654 tons. 

In the first 6 months of 1951 sugar im- 
ports were not much larger than during the 
corresponding period of the preceding year. 
August importations of more than 23,000 
metric tons account for the wide difference 
between the 2 years in sugar imports. It 
also doubtless accounts for the recent claims 
by the refineries of unmarketable sugar and 
molasses surpluses. These heavy sugar im- 
ports shortly after the beginning of the 1951-— 
51 fiscal year were probably intended to in- 
crease work in the refineries. 


Motion Pietures & 
Photographie 
Products 


CENSORSHIP IN IRELAND 


During the calendar year 1951, a total of 
2,187 films were submitted for censorship 
in Ireland, compared with 2,491 in 1950. 
Included in the 1951 total were 520 feature 
films, 828 -short subjects, 348 trailers, 442 
interest and topical films, and 49 educa- 
tional films. Of the feature films reviewed, 
318 were passed by the censors, 182 were 
passed with cuts, and 20 were rejected. 
Of the 20 feature films rejected, 13 were 
United States productions, 4 were British, 
and 3 French. Six trailers and 1 interest 
and topical film were also rejected.: Of the 
520 feature films reviewed, 454 were United 
States films, 53 were British, 3 French, 3 
Italian, 2 Australian, 2 South African, 1 
Swedish, 1 Swiss, and 1 Austrian. 

Although the number of films presented 
for censorship in 1951 decreased, as com- 
pared with 1950, an Irish distributor stated 
that there were too many films on the 
market. This condition was attributed to 
an increased number of reissued films 
available. Only one large theater in Dub- 
lin showed news reels during 1951, but 
since the beginning of 1952 the remaining 
large theaters in Dublin and a number of 
suburban theaters have included news reels 
in their programs. 

United States films, as in preceding years, 
dominated the Irish market. The percent- 
age of United States feature films pre- 
sented for censorship increased from 82.6 
in 1950 to 87.3 in 1951. Usually two prints 
of a first, or principal, feature film are 
imported, occasionally three, and one of a 
supporting feature film. Only positive 
prints are imported. 


JAPANESE Fitm IMPporRT PROGRAM 


The Japanese Ministry of Finance has 
announced that foreign feature-film im- 
ports are fixed at 104 pictures for the first 
6 months of the fiscal year beginning April 
1, 1952. The quota for imported films 
during the full year April 1951 through 
March 1952 was 215 features. Quotas for 
the various countries for the first 6 months 
of this fiscal year have been set as follows: 
United States 78, United Kingdom 7, France 
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6, Italy 2, 1 each for Western Germany, 
Sweden, Mexico, Australia, Denmark, 
Austria, China, Argentina, and South 
Africa, and 2 features are held in reserve 
for contingencies. No definite quota for 
imports of short subjects and news reels 
has been set, but it is expected to be at 
least as great as the quota for these prod- 
ucts for the past year. 

United States film companies are critical 
of the new import policy, which, unlike 
that of the preceding year, does not provide 
a quota for the full fiscal year. They state 
that the new procedure will entail un- 
certainty in planning film releases and 
cause inconvenience and extra expense 
in operations. The new import quota of 
104 feature films is equal to one-half the 
number of Japanese features released dur- 
ing the calendar year 1951, and thus ap- 
plies the same rule established for import 
quotas for the fiscal year 1951-52. There 
is no commitment, however, that the same 
criterion will be continued for the second 
half of the fiscal year 1952-53. 

United States films are increasingly popular 
in Japan and outdraw all others. United 
States features and other films are estimated 
to have comprised 40 to 45 percent of total 
box-office receipts in the past year. The trade 
is of the opinion that if more United States 
films could be imported, this percentage 
would be even greater. Among the Japanese 
patrons, United States action films, such as 
Westerns, sea stories, and historical pictures 
are most popular, followed by dramas. 
Comedies draw only average audiences. 

After a black and white film has been 
approved for release in Japan, the number 
of prints required for distribution are made 
in Japan. Prints of color films are imported 
from the United States. All raw-stock film 
used in making prints in Japan is of the 
nitrate variety and is manufactured in 
Japan. By using Japanese raw-stock film 
no foreign exchange is involved and the 
manufacture of raw film in Japan is stimu- 
lated. 


MOTION PICTURES IN VENEZUELA 


Attendance at motion pictures in Vene- 
zuelan cities having a population of over 
5,000 during the first 6 months of 1951 ran 
slightly behind attendance in the corre- 
sponding period of the preceding year. Pro- 
visional figures issued by the statistical 
department of the Ministerio de Fomento 
show 17,277,202 admissions, totaling 26,999,- 
506 bolivars, in the first half of 1951, as 
compared with 17,909,434 admissions totaling 
26,608,234 bolivars in the like periof of 1950. 
(1 bolivar=about 30 U.S. cents). However, 
inasmuch as more theaters were in operation, 
the revenue per theater was reduced to a 
greater extent. 

United States productions continued to 
dominate the market in the metropolitan 
areas. In the neighborhood theaters of the 
large cities and in the smaller towns, Spanish 
language films, principally Mexican, were the 
most popular. The Venezuelan motion- 
picture company, Bolivar Films, continued 
to operate, turning out several productions 
during 1951. 


Naval Stores, Gums. 
Waxes, and Resins 


HEAVY DEMAND FOR PINE OIL By CANADIAN 
MINING COMPANIES 


The demand for pine oil by Canadian 
mining companies is heavy. The Govern- 
ment is encouraging the working of lower- 
grade ores, and these require larger amounts 
of pine oil in the separation process. 


LARGER NAVAL-STORES IMPORTS DEPENDENT 
ON LOWER PRICES, DENMARK 
Danish industries using naval stores rely 


almost entirely on imported materials. Ris- 
ing prices have precluded the establishment 


of adequate stocks, and quantities available 
at the beginning of 1952 have been consid- 
erably reduced. However, it is the general 
opinion in the trade that no serious prob- 
lems will arise during the year and more 
favorable prices are expected. .A downward 
trend has already been apparent, but imports 
have not been substantially larger, as a fur- 
ther decline is foreseen. The United States 
was an important supplier of rosin and vege- 
table turpentine to the Danish market in 
prewar years. 


ROSIN EXPORTATION FROM FRANCE RE- 
SUMED UNDER LICENSE 


The French market for turpentine is con- 
sidered by the trade as steady and for rosin, 
Sluggish. Instead of the moderate decrease 
in sales volume expected at this season, do- 
mestic demand slumped severely. The sharp 
slackening is attributed to several factors, 
but principally to drastic credit curtailments 
which have seriously affected the purchas- 
ing power of consuming industries. 

Despite opposition from the trade, the 
Government announced on January 25, 1952, 
that the exportation of rosin to foreign coun- 
tries could be resumed as of that date under 
license. It has been reported that 4,000 
metric tons were set aside for export. No 
purchase orders or inquiries are known to 
have been received from foreign importers 
and the consensus is that purchasers abroad 
are cautious in making future commitments 
because of the high prices of French rosin. 


DEMAND FOR NAVAL STORES INCREASING, 
FEDERAL REPUBLIC OF GERMANY 


Demand for naval stores tended to in- 
crease in the Federal Republic of Germany 
in the fourth quarter of 1951 and in Janu- 
ary 1952. However, high prices and the dol- 
lar shortage were affecting imports, and some 
firms have been using substitutes such as 
white spirits. Although some easing of sup- 
plies is expected to result from trade libera- 
tion within the European Payments Union, 
many consumers prefer United States prod- 
ucts, and branches of industry which rely 
solely on United States wood rosin are con- 
cerned over the exchange and price situation. 


ITALY’S OUTPUT OF NAVAL STORES 


Italy’s production of naval stores dropped 
to 635 metric tones in the fiscal year 1950-51 
from 740 in 1949-50, according to the Central 
Institute of Statistics. However, an official 
of the National Association for the Collection 
and Processing of Resin considers this figure 
too low. 

Crude extraction methods are used, caus- 
ing damage to the trees and a low yield per 
tree. The Association considers that with 
the use of improved methods and skilled 
labor the country could provide at least 40 
percent of its requirements of rosin and 
turpentine. Distilling is not done on the 
spot, which means transportation charges 
and higher production costs. 


Swiss ROsIN AND TURPENTINE IMPORTS 


Swiss imports of rosin totaled 59,870 
quintals (1 quintal=220.4 pounds), valued 
at 5,555,750 francs, in 1951 (1 Swiss franc= 
US$0.23), compared with 57,810 quintals 
(4,019,700 francs) in 1950. The United 
States was the principal supplier (46,340 
quintals) and Portugal was second (5,000 
quintals). 

Imports of turpentine decreased sharply 
to 31,640 quintals (4,106,200 francs) from 
52,660 quintals in 1950. Portugal was the 
principal supplier, followed closely by the 
U. S. S. R. and the United States. 


Pulp & Paper 


AUSTRIAN INDUSTRY IN 1951 


Production of the Austrian pulp and paper 
industry in 1951 was maintained on an aver- 
age level of about 97 percent of the 1937 out- 
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put (1937=100). Production for the year 
was as follows, in metric tons: Mechanical 
pulp, 105,705; chemical pulp, 272,693; card- 
board, 67,789; and paper, 261,393. 

Exports of pulp and paper in January-— 
November 1951, were as follows, in metric 
tons: Mechanical pulp, 5,551; chemical pulp, 
88,840; cardboard, 17,070; and paper, 122,089. 

Late in the summer of 1951, production of 
cellophane was begun by a rayon-staple-fiber 
plant but during the first months, when the 
new production line was still in a testing 
stage, only small quantities were produced. 
Beginning in October, output was as follows, 
in metric tons: October, 19.2; November, 30.3; 
and December 34.4. 


NEWSPRINT SHORTAGE ACUTE IN BOLIVIA 


Newsprint shortages continued to occur in 
Bolivia in February, mainly in the provincial 
capitals. The two Oruro newspapers were 
forced to suspend publication. To supply 
them the Ministry of Economy ordered the 
largest local United States importing firm, 
not a re°ular supplier of the two newspapers, 
to divert and expedite the forwarding of a 
shipment of newsprint which had been de- 
layed at Arica. The Ministry announced 
that it would asume effective control over 
the distribution of all newsprint during con- 
tinuation of the acute spot shortages. 


ITALY FIXES EXPORT QUOTA FOR 
KRAFT PAPER 


A recent decision of Italy’s Ministry of 
Foreign Trade fixes the country’s export 
quota for kraft paper at 3,000 metric tons. 
The quota for exports to any country effect- 
ing payment in United States dollars is to 
be utilized not later than May 31, 1952. 


INDUSTRY ACTIVE IN THE KYUSHU AND 
NuUMAZU DISTRICTS OF JAPAN 


The paper and pulp industry of Kyushu 
Island was unusually active during 1951, 
but the strong domestic and foreign demand 
for pulp was coupled with uncertainty as to 
the effect of the Forestry Law revision on 
future production. Exemplifying the ab- 
sence of voluntary timber-consumption con- 
trol, which necessitated the Forestry Law 
revision, rayon and sulfite pulp factories ex- 
panded as rapidly as possible during the year, 
increasing rayon pulp output 200 percent 
and sulfite pulp 140 percent. There are now 
11 pulp factories, 6 ordinary paper factories, 
3 cardboard factories, and 30 small-scale 
Japanese paper factories in Kyushu. 

Timber consumption for paper and pulp 
in 1951 amounted to 2,700,000 koku 
(1 koku=80 board feet). The industry de- 
sires a 50-percent increase in 1952. As a re- 
sult of the increased capacity for supplying 
sulfite pulp a sizable increase in production 
of paper and newsprint is planned. The 
principal barriers are uncertainty concerning 
raw-material availability and the electric 
power allotment system which has limited 
the supply of cheap power at industrial 
rates. The latter factor particularly affects 
production of newsprint with its small mar- 
gin of profit. 

The pulp and paper mills of the Numazu 
district of Honshu accounted for a gross 
transaction of paper and pulp business in 
1951, amounting to 23 billion yen. Produc- 
tion was up 30 percent and prices averaged 
40 percent higher than in the preceding year. 
To avoid the adverse effects of the electric 
power shortage these mills plan to construct 
a generating station of their own. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN Norway IN 1951 


Events in the pulp and paper industry of 
Norway in 1951 were dominated by export- 
price developments. These were so highly 
satisfactory that many problems which tend 
to occur annually—the supply and price of 
pulpwood, for example—did not arise at all 
or were much reduced in effect. 

The year was one of record profit for the 
pulp and paper industry. The export value 
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of pulp and paper rose to 1.2 billion crowns, 
duoble the 1950 value, and constituted one 
of the principal factors in the remarkable 
improvement in Norway’s trade and balance 
of payments. Steadily rising export prices 
were the principal reason for the great in- 
crease in export earnings. 

As compared with 1950 shipments, exports 
of chemical pulp and paper and board de- 
creased in 1951 and exports of mechanical 
pulp increased. However, exports of me- 
chanical and chemical pulp were 23 percent 
over 1949 and exports of paper and board 
were 17 percent higher. 

The Ministry of Finance permitted 6 of 
the 12 pulp and paper firms whose stock 
is traded on the Oslo Bourse to pay more 
than the legal 5 percent d‘vidend. Total 
revenue in 1951 from the export tax on pulp 
and paper was expected to reach 190,000,020 
crowns, of which the general stabilization 
fund of the Price Directorate will receive 
about 120,000,000 crowns. The remainder, 
after taxes, will go (under the long-range 
program) in equal amounts to the industry 
and to forestry in 1958. 

With a satisfactory supply of pulpwood, 
good labor relations, and a booming export 
market, the Norweigan industry cannct be 
said to have had any serious short-term 
problems in 1951. From the long-range point 
of view the ever-recurrent pulpwood supply 
question and the ability of the industry to 
accumulate reserves were the most impor- 
tant considerations. 


NORWEGIAN PROSPECTS FOR 1952 


Despite the perennial uncertainties of pu'p- 
wood supplies it is expected that the Nor- 
wegian pulp and paper industry will have 
an adequate supply of raw material during 
1952. 

Export prospects, however, particularly for 
mechanical and chemical pulp, are not 
clearly indicated. The recently announced 
United Kingdom and French ceiling prices 
for pulp have caused considerable confusion 
to industry and the Government, and no 
solution to the question is in sight. There 
have been signs of weakening in advance 
orders for many grades of papers, and some 
of the smaller mills have applied for quotas 
to supply the domestic market. 

There was general agreement, however, 
that the February level of export prices could 
not continue and that a substantial drop 
would occur. Some sections of the industry 
helieve that the drop may be in the neigh- 
borhood of 25 percent. 

As to forecasts of the quantity of exports 
during 1952, there seems to be no widespread 
opinion that there will be serious drops, 
although there may be some shift away from 
the United Kingdom market, particularly for 
mechanical pulp. Even with a drop in prices 
of 25 percent exporters would still have a 
good profit margin in both pulp and paper. 


SWEDISH TRADE PROSPECTS 


The last paragraph of the item appearing 
under this heading on page 20, ForEIGN Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY Of March 24, 1952, should 
read as follows: Exports of pulp during the 
year 1951 totaled 2,009,000 metric tons com- 
pared with 2,091,000 metric tons in 1950; and 
exports during the 11 months ended Novem- 
ber 1951 amounted to 1,820,000 metric tons. 
Exports of paper and board increased from 
865,000 metric tons in the year 1950 to 
925,000 metric tons in 1951; and the figure 
for the 11 months ended November 1951 was 
851,000 metric tons. 


U. K. CEILING PuLp Prices ACcEePTep By 
SCANDINAVIANS 


On February 15, 1952, the British Govern- 
ment announced a decision to impose a ceil- 
ing on prices for wood pulp imported into 
the United Kingdom roughly 20 percent be- 
low prices charged by Swedish and other 
Scandinavian exporters. 

A meeting between Swedish pulp export- 
ers and British paper and board manufac- 


turers was held in London in the latter 
part of February to discuss second-quarter 
1952 pulp prices. Shortly after the meeting 
it was announced that Swedish exporters of 
pulp had accepted the lower price level fixed 
by the British Government, and within a 
few days Norway and Finland announced 
their acceptance of the new ceiling prices. 

It is understood that in early March Brit- 
ish manufacturers of paper and board had 
in stock at least 3 months’ supply of wood 
pulp at the former high prices. Wood pulp 
arriving in the United Kingdom in the sec- 
ond quarter of 1952, which begins on April 1, 
will be at the new prices. It is expected 
that some months will elapse before the 
higher priced stocKs are consumed, ard it 
seems unlikely therefore that any reduction 
in the price of paper will be seen until the 
latter half of the year. 


VENEZUELA SHORT OF PAPER IN 1951 


The world-wide shortage of paper products 
was apparent in Venezuela during 1951. 
Both paper and cellulose pulp were in short 
supply, and prices were higher than in the 
preceding year. Most consumers of news- 
print were fortunate in having long-term 
contracts with suppliers in the United States 
and Canada. However, several import news- 
papers, notably two in Caracas, were report- 
edly having difficulty in obtaining all of the 
newsprint needed. 

The two paper-making plants in Vene- 
zuela continued to operate during the year, 
manufacturing primarily wrapping paper 
from imported cellulose pulp. These two 
firms supply about 70 percent of the coun- 
try’s annual needs of paper of this type. 
The largest of the two plants reported a pro- 
duction of 4,955 metric tons in 1951, a slight 
reduction from the 1950 figure of 5,086 metric 
tons. This decrease was due entirely to in- 
ability to obtain the necessary supplies of 
pulp. 

Demand for paper bags, carton containers, 
and other paper products continued high, 
and the six paper-bag manufacturing plants 
and the corrugated-box manufacturers con- 
tinued to expand their activities within the 
limits imposed by shortages of imported 
stock. During the year the prices of these 
imported stocks were increased considerably, 
but local manufacturers were not able to 
pass on to the consumer all of the increased 
cost. 

The United States continued to occupy 
the dominant position as supplier of Vene- 
zuelan’s paper imports, exclusive of news- 
print. Canadian and European suppliers, 
however, were able to expand their activi- 
ties even though their prices were higher 
than those prevailing in the United States, 
because of the latter’s inability to supply all 
requirements. 


Radio & Television 


SURVEYS MADE IN CUBA 


A survey of radio and television in Cuba 
was recently made for unnamed Cuban 
financiers interested in the industry. These 
financiers are also interested in the possi- 
bilities of starting a new industry for as- 
sembling TV sets on the Island. The report 
indicates that by bringing in TV parts and 
assembling sets locally it would be possible 
to sell them far below the price currently 
prevailing. 

Radio receivers now have more than 100 
percent coverage of Cuban homes, or, in 
other words, statistics show a set or more 
in the possession of each Cuban family. 


RADIO IN SOUTH INDIA 


Three companies manufacture radio re- 
ceivers in South India at an estimated total 
rate of 10,000 sets a year. The sets are as- 
sembled partly from imported component 
parts, although the companies produce some 
of the components in addition to radio 
chassis and cabinets. The standard of pro- 
duction is considered medium to high. 
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Radio components valued at about 1,140,- 
000 rupees were imported through the port 
of Madras during 1951. (1 rupee=approxi- 
mately US$0.2105.) Complete sets imported 
from the United Kingdom in 1951 totaled 
approximately 10,000 units. Import of com- 
plete radio sets from the United States is 
not permitted. Local radio distributors and 
dealers believe that the difficult dollar ex- 
change situation and the consistently rising 
prices of American parts are responsible for 
the increase in imports from the United 
Kingdom. It is believed that even import- 
ers who have licenses for American parts are 
shifting to purchases from the United King- 
dom, as prices are lower there and deliveries 
are improving. Tubes used in sets assem- 
bled in South India are estimated as 50 per- 
cent of United States type and 50 percent 
United Kingdom. All radios sold cover the 
medium-wave band (540 kc. to 1600 kc.) 
and the short-wave band (2.3 mec. to 226 
mc.). 

There were no changes in the retail prices 
of radios during 1951. Table models are in 
greatest demand. 

Radio receivers in use in South India on 
July 31, 1951, numbered 138,440. 


TELEVISION ACTIVITY IN MONTERREY, 
MEXxICco 


The manufacture of television sets is con- 
templated by Industria Electronica, S. A., of 
Monterrey, Mexico. This company was re- 
cently established in Monterrey by local in- 
dustrialists with an initial investment of 
1,000,000 pesos. (1 peso—US$0.1156.) The 
company has been making radio parts, such 
as B. C. and S. W. coils and I. F. transformers, 
and table and console radios under the trade 
name of “Radio Electronix.” 

Preliminary studies are in progress on the 
location in Monterrey of the TV station that 
is expected to be in operation there by De- 
cember 1952 or January 1953. 


Rubber & Produets 


ARGENTINA’S 1951 RUBBER PRODUCTION 


Consumption of natural rubber in Argen- 
tina in 1951 was estimated at 19,000 to 20,000 
metric tons, including 1,000 tons of latex. 
Consumption of reclaimed rubber was placed 
at 1,000 to 1,500 tons. Consumption of syn- 
thetic was small because of scarcity ‘of sup- 
plies from the United States. (In the 12 
months November 1950 through October 
1951, the United States exported only 7 tons 
of neoprene and 8 tons of N-type synthetic 
rubber to Argentina.) 

Production of reclaimed rubber in Argen- 
tina in 1951 was estimated at slightly more 
than 1,009 metric tons. Domestically pro- 
duced reclaim continued to be used in rub- 
ber hose, heels, battery boxes, and other hard- 
rubber molded products. It was unsuitable 
for use in tires because of its high alkalinity. 
Tires produced in 1951 were estimated to 
contain about 5 percent reclaimed rubber, 
imported primarily from the United States. 

The industry was estimated at the end of 
1951 to have stocks of 3,000 metric tons of dry 
natural rubber and 250 tons of latex, and the 
Government was estimated to have 3,000 
tons. 

About 940,000 casings and 1,100,000 tubes 
were produced in Argentina in 1951. Ac- 
cording to official and trade sources. Of- 
ficial figures for 1950 show 687,300 tires and 
690,500 tubes. 

Unpublished figures from an official source 
show 1950 production as 446,000 passenger 
tires, 217,100 truck and bus tires, and 13,100 
tractor and implement tires. In the first 6 
months of 1951 the breakdown was 286,400; 
154,200; and 11,800, respectively. June 1951 
figures showed 56,000 passenger tires, 29,000 
truck and bus tires, and 2,400 tractor and 
implement tires, and this rate was considered 
close to peak production at the present mold- 
ing capacity of the five tire plants. An in- 
crease over the June 1951 rate can be ex- 
pected only as a result of the gradually 
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increasing output of the newest tire plant. 
In the older plants, any increase in capacity 
will require plant expansion to house new 
machinery. Plans for expansion in at least 
two plants are being studied by the Govern- 
ment, but dollar exchange must be found for 
the purchase of plant and equipment. 

Output of rubber and rubber-soled foot- 
wear was estimated to have exceeded 15,000,- 
000 pairs in 1951 compared with 13,800,000 
pairs in 1950. No figures are available on 
output of other rubber products. 

Domestic production, particularly of large 
tires and tubes, is still inadequate to meet 
demand; the annual deficit in the large sizes 
is estimated at from 65,000 to 150,000 units. 

The biggest user of large tires and tubes, 
the Corporaci6n de Transportes de la Ciudad 
de Buenos Aires, was granted permits to im- 
port 5,000 sets of tires and tubes in sizes 
above 10:00 x 20. Additional orders for 30,000 
sets were placed during the last quarter of 
1951 by the Government through its official 
trading agency, the Instituto Argentino de 
la Promocién del Intercambio (IAPI). Most 
of these orders were placed with United 
States suppliers. The tires and tubes im- 
ported by IAPI will be sold to vital transport 
operators on the basis of certificates of 
necessity issued by its Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce. 

Subject to dollar exchange availabilities, 
the Argentine Central Bank intends to au- 
thorize imports during 1952 by IAPI of up to 
100,000 sets of large tires and tubes in addi- 
tion to those already ordered. 

Growing tightness of credit, accompanied 
by a marked increase in price levels in the 
last quarter of 1951, resulted in a marked 
drop in demand for rubber products, other 
than tires and tubes, and output was cut 
back sharply. 

Rationing of motor-vehicle tires and tubes 
continued in effect throughout 1951. 


RUBBER OUTPUT AND EXPORTS, VIETNAM 
AND CAMBODIA 


Rubber production in Vietnam and Cam- 
bodia, according to preliminary figures, 
amounted to 7,289 long tons in December 
1951, making the 1951 total 50,807 tons, com- 
pared with 48,482 tons in 1950. 

Rubber exports in 1951 totaled 52,302 tons, 
as against 51,574 tons in 1950. Chief desti- 
nations in 1951 were: France, 34,213 tons; 
United States, 12,331 tons; United Kingdom, 
3,806 tons; Singapore, 1,627 tons; and Bel- 
gium, 282 tons. 

Local consumption of rubber rose from 894 
tons in 1950 to 962 tons in the first 11 months 
of 1951. 

Stocks of rubber on plantations and in 
Saigon-Cholon warehouses declined from 
9,289 tons at the end of 1950 to 6,688 tons 
at the end of November 1951. 

The area of rubber under cultivation at 
the end of November 1951 was placed at 149,- 
314 acres. 


Soaps, Toiletries 


VENEZUELAN Soap PRODUCTION 


Soap production in Venezuela has been 
declining each year since the advent of de- 
tergents, but the decline in the first 9 months 
of 1951 was slightly less than for the similar 
period of 1950, and the equilibrium between 
soap and detergents appears to have been 
reached. Revised soap-production statistics 
during the first three quarters of 1951 totaled 
11,101 metric tons (1 metric ton=2,204.6 
pounds) compared with 11,206 metric tons 
for the like period in 1950. 


Textiles 


U. K.’s EXPORTS OF WOOL AND WOOL 
MANUFACTURES TO THE U. S. 
The following table, showing the United 


Kingdom's exports of wool and wool manu- 
factures to the United States in the calendar 


years 1950 and 1951, should be substituted 
for the table appearing in FoREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of March 3, 1952, on page 22. The 
table appearing in the earlier issue was in- 
advertently submitted for publication instead 
on the one printed below. 


Exports of Wool and Wool Manufactures 
from the United Kingdom to the United 
States, Calendar Years 1950 and 1951 


[Values shown in pounds sterling] 
Calendar years 
Commodity 
1950 | 1951 
Exports to United States: 
Total value ; : 16, 451, 637 | 20, 035, 136 


Raw wool (British grown, 
and imported wool 
cleaned, scoured or car- 
bonized: | 


Quantity pounds__| 8,010,000 | 3, 430,000 

Value man © 1, 699, 539 
Wool waste: | 

Quantity pounds_-| 4,860,000 | 3, 142,000 

Value So 912,074 | 1,070, 246 
Wool noils: } 

Quantity _ - pounds 9, 205,000 | 7, 892, 000 

Value _....-.-| 2,952,778 | 3, 700, 679 
Wool and hair rags: 

Quantity - pounds._| 6, 266,000 | 3, 265, 000 

| aie asekbien 982, 948 | 936, 508 
Tops: } 

Quantity __.--.... pounds 585, 000 | 386, 000 

WOR. Ssh cckinnsesnces --| 217,949 | 335,901 
Woolen yarn: | 

Quantity - pounds--| 64, 000 23, 000 

Value a ees a 34, 349 16, 644 
Worsted yarn: 

Quantity pounds__| 385, 000 139, 000 

Value_ ns 245, 565 | 133, 679 
Woolen and worsted cloth: 

Quantity pounds_-_| 13,880,000 | 13, 415, 000 

Value . 8, 116, 548 | 10, 262, 944 
Carpets: 

Quantity pounds 413. 734 557, 883 

Value. -- 730, 957 1, 199, 202 


| 


Sorrce: No. 60, Bradford, England, dated January 
28, 1952, entitled ‘‘Weekly Bradford Wool Market 
Report.”’ 


Tobacco 


Swiss TOBACCO PRODUCTION AND TRADE 


Production of leaf tobacco in Switzerland 
in 1951, provisionally estimated at 1,882 met- 
ric tons, indicates a decrease of about 21 
percent as compared with the 1950 crop of 
2,404 tons. Definite figures for 1951 will not 
be available until September or October 
1952. 

Imports of leaf tobacco into Switzerland 
in 1951 totaled 10,629 metric tons, an in- 
crease of nearly 3 percent over the 10,324 
tons imported in 1950. Of the 1951 total, 
the United States supplied 5,305 tons or al- 
most 50 percent. In 1950 the United States 
furnished 5,453 tons or 53 percent. 

Pipe-tobacco imports in 1951 amounted to 
23.5 tons as against 18 tons in 1950. The 
United Kingdom supplied 12.5 tons in 1951 
and the United States 10.5 tons. In 1950 
the United Kingdom supplied 9.4 tons and 
the United States 8.0 tons. In both years 
the remainder was supplied by several 
countries. 

Cigar imports totaled 27.3 tons in 1951 
as compared with 16.8 tons in 1950. Brazil 
supplied 12.8 tons, and Cuba 12.3 tons in 
1951; whereas Cuba supplied 11.3 tons and 
Brazil 3.7 tons in 1950. The remainder was 
furnished by the United States, the Nether- 
lands, and other countries. The increase in 
cigar imports was not caused by a greater 
demand for cigars, but by a growing scarcity 
of the type of cigar wrapper normally re- 
quired in the domestic industry. The do- 
mestic demand for cigars and cheroots con- 
tinued to decline. 

Imports of cigarettes totaled 109.3 tons in 
1951 as compared with 105 tons in 1950. 
The United States was the chief supplier in 
both years, 96.9 tons in 1951 and 95.2 tons 


(Continued on p. 28) 
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Rail, Bus, and Air Fares To 


Be Increased in New Zealand 


As of March 2, 1952, all New Zealand rail- 
Way passenger fares will be increased by 15 
percent. Airline fares of the New Zealand 
National Airways Corporation will be raised 
about 8 percent. Interurban busses operated 
by the New Zealand National Railways will 
increase fares by 8% percent, and privately 
operated bus companies probably will follow 
suit. 

The new rates for air fares apply only to 
passenger traffic; air-freight rates remain 
unchanged. In addition, the new rates will 
not apply to firm bookings already made 
with the airline. 


Launching of the S. S. Onitsha 


The 5,100-ton single-screw motor-driven 
cargo vessel Onitsha was launched on Janu- 
ary 29, 1952, by the Belfast shipbuilding firm 
of Harland & Wolff, Ltd. The vessel was built 
for the Elder Dempster Lines, Ltd., under 
Ministry of Lloyd’s Survey and is designed 
on modern lines. 

The vessel has two complete steel decks 
and a double bottom suitably divided fore 
and aft, and is arranged for carrying fresh 
water, water ballast, fuel oil, and lubricating 
oil. Deep tanks at the forward end of the 
machinery space are arranged for carriage 
of palm oil, water ballast, or general cargo. 
There are four main cargo holds, two forward 
and two aft, of the machinery space with 
corresponding upper ’tween decks and lower 
"tween decks forward, except in way of No. 2 
hold, which has been arranged pillarless to 
accommodate very heavy cargo. 


Japan Announces 
Television Broadcasting Plans 


The Radio Regulatory Commission of Ja- 
pan announced on February 16, 1952; that it 
had unanimously approved for adoption for 
any future Japanese television the American 
standard formula for black and white tele- 
vision of 30 frames per second, 6-megacycle 
frequency band width, and scanning 525 
lines. 

The cost of construction and installation 
of a television broadcasting station and 
studio in Tokyo is estimated locally at $850,- 
000. This initial station would, according to 
plans, be expanded over a period of 2 years by 
two additional stations and studios in Na- 
goya and Osaka at an additional cost of 
about $2,000,000. These stations would be 
able to broadcast television programs to all 
of the home islands by means of microwave 
relay stations. 


Natural-Gas Service 


Station Opens in Warsaw 
Warsaw's first natural-gas service station, 


capable of servicing 120 motor vehicles a day, 
opened for business in February 1952, accord- 
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ing to a recent Polish press notice. This 
station is the first of six to be constructed 
in Warsaw. The remaining stations are to 
be completed before the end of the year. 

Motor vehicles adapted for use of natural 
gas are a novelty on Warsaw streets, but, the 
article notes, 500 trucks will be modified for 
use of this fuel before the end of 1952. 

The gas is dispensed under a pressure of 
350 atmospheres. According to the article, 
natural gas is a more economical fuel than 
gasoline because 1 cubic meter of natural gas 
equals 1 liter of gasoline but costs only one- 
third the price of the latter. 


Shipments for Ports of 
Lagos and Apapa Suspended 


Because of the continued extreme conges- 
tion in the ports of Lagos and Apapa, Nigeria, 
the United Kingdom West Africa Shipping 
Conference decided to accept no United King- 
dom shipments for a provisional period of 3 
weeks, as of March 1, 1952, in order to clear 
these ports. Agents of steamship companies 
operating between United States ports and 
Lagos and Apapa have been advised that the 
American West African Conference Lines has 
decided to do likewise, 

The American Conference Lines indicated 
that effective March 10, 1952, shipments for 
Lagos and Apapa would not be made for a 
provisional period of 3 weeks. The order did 
not apply to goods already on the way to 
ports in the United States. 

It was quite probable that the 3-week 
period would be extended later. Local ship- 
ping men believed that there was enough 
cargo already piled up or en route to Lagos 
and Apapa to require at least 5 weeks to be 
cleared. 

For a few weeks at least, consignees were 
probably no worse off than before, because 
ships often were required to wait outside of 
Lagos and Apapa for weeks awaiting berths, 
thus incurring heavy demurrage charges. 
The volume of goods consigned to and/or 
passing through Lagos has increased enor- 
mously during the past few years, whereas 
port facilities have not been expanded or im- 
proved to any marked extent. A program 
looking to berth extension is now under way. 


Railroad Activities in Mexico 


With the purchase of the Southern Pacific 
Railway of Mexico by the Government in 
December 1951, all the railroads of Mexico 
came under governmental ownership or man- 
agement, except for a few small spur lines 
owned by mining companies. The sale price 
of the Southern Pacific was US$12,000,000, of 
which $3,000,000 was in cash. 

During the year the Export-Import Bank 
of the United States granted loans totaling 
$56,000,000 for rehabilitation of railroads 
owned or operated by the Mexican Govern- 
ment. This money was used mostly for the 
purchase of rail, locomotives, and repair ma- 
chinery. According to official figures, the 
National Railways during 1951 bought 315,- 
000 tons of heavy rail, 800,000 ties, 86 Diesel 
locomotives, 1,600 freight cars, and 205 pas- 





senger cars. The greatest part of these pur- 
chases was made in the United States, but 
55,000 tons of rail were bought in France, and 
orders for passenger coaches were placed in 
Germany, Switzerland, and France. 

On September 20, 1951, the laying of 112- 
pound rail was completed on the Laredo- 
Mexico City line, thus faster and safer service 
between these two points was made pos- 
sible. 

The National Railways conducted cam- 
paigns among local shippers to purchase 
their own freight cars and to discharge cargo 
as rapidly as possible. It was rumored that 
a plant for construction of freight cars in 
Mexico would be built, but no action had 
been taken by the end of the year. 

The construction of the National Railways 
passenger station in Guadalajara will be 
undertaken in 1952, the press reports. The 
main structure is to be an eight-story build- 
ing which together with new tracks and 
warehouses will cost 21,000,000 pesos. 

Work on widening the Mexico City-Puebla- 
Oaxaca narrow-gage line continued, and the 
last estimate was that it would be finished in 
April 1952. Usable rail taken from the old 
Laredo line was used to rehabilitate the Pan 
American Railroad in Southern Mexico. 
Plans were completed for a multimillion 
dollar freight and passenger station in Mex- 
ico City, and work is expected to start early 
in 1952. 


Brazil Completes 
Dutra Highway 


The principal development in highway 
construction in Brazil during 1951 was the 
completion early in the year of the President 
Dutra Highway, consisting of 405 kilometers 
of paved road, linking the cities of Rio de 
Janeiro and Sao Paulo. Average travel time 
by road between the two cities was reduced 
from 11 hours to about 6 hours, and truck- 
ing rates were also reduced by almost 50 
percent. For the first time regular passenger 
bus service was established between the two 
cities. 


Tanker Bahia Delivered 
To Brazil 


The 16,000-ton tank motorship Bahia, built 
for the Brazilian Government, was delivered 
on February 19, 1952, by the Gotaverken 
shipyard in Goteborg, Sweden. Rio de 
Janeiro will be the vessel’s home port. The 
new vessel is a modern, all-welded tanker, 
built to the highest class of Lloyd’s Register. 


New Railway Line in 
Costa Rica 


A contract was concluded, subject to ap- 
proval of the Legislative Assembly, for con- 
struction of a railway line in Costa Rica 
from mile 12, about 12 miles out of Limon 
on the main line to San Jose, northward 
about 100 miles along the coast to the south- 
ern bank of Rio Colorado near the Nicara- 
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guan border. Construction work is to begin 
within 18 months of approval of the con- 
tract, subject to the contracting company’s 
ability to finance it. 

The contract provides for in-bond trans- 
shipments, not subject to tax, between Limon 
and Nicaragua. A 5-year option to connect 
its present lines to the railroad from Almi- 
rante, Panama, at a point near Pinehurst, 
also is given the company. 


Radiotelephone Service 
Inaugurated Between 
India and Iran 


Direct radiotelephone service between In- 
dia and Iran was inaugurated on March 1, 
1952. The charges for the first 3 minutes are 
30 rupees and for every subsequent minute, 
10 rupees (1 rupee=US$0.21). The report 
charge will be 2 rupees. The hours of service 
will be from 10 to 11 hours (Indian standard 
time) on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. 


Japanese Merchant Ships To 
Call at Naples 


The president of Nippon Yusen Kaisha 
(NYK), Japanese shipping company, has 
announced that ships of his line will soon 
be in operation and will call regularly at 
Naples, Italy. The Italian firm of Di Luggo 
Wood & Co. will be the local agent of the 
Japanese line. Present plans call for only 
one sailing a month, and only cargo will be 
earried. The first call at Naples has been 
tentatively set for the middle of May 1952. 

Ports of call will be Yokohama, Kobe, 
Shanghai, Colombo, Aden, Port Said, Naples, 
Genoa, Marseille, and London. 


Railways Reduce Service in 
Spanish Zone of Morocco 


The railway system of the Spanish Zone 
of Morocco continued to deteriorate during 
1951. No new trackage was laid and no 
equipment of value was purchased. Failure 
to maintain the railways even at satisfac- 
tory levels was reflected by the canceling of 
passenger service on both Government con- 
trolled and operated lines. On March 20, 
passenger traffic on the Ceuta-Tetuan Rail- 
way was suspended and has not been re- 
sumed except that recently military per- 
sonnel has been permitted to travel on the 
line. On July 20, 1951, all traffic on the 
Larache-Alcazarquivir line was suspended be- 
cause of an increased deficit. However, the 
High Commissioner, following representa- 
tions on behalf of the indigenous population, 
ordered operation resumed on August 3. The 
only construction work accomplished was on 
the Tetuan tunnel, on which work ceased in 
December. That the two Government-op- 
erated lines operated at a deficit is evident 
from budget data, which indicate that a 
2,357,000-peseta subsidy was granted to the 
Ceuta-Tetuan line and a _ 1,175,000-peseta 
subsidy to the Larache-Alcazarquivir line. 


Seaborne Trade of the 
Netherlands 


A total of 1,170 seagoing merchant vessels 
aggregating 2,057,922 net registered tons ar- 
rived in the port of Rotterdam in January 
1952 as compared with 1,032 vessels of 1,710,- 
840 net registered tons in January 1951. 
Sixty-five United States ships of 286,108 net 
registered tons arrived during the month, 
as Compared with 27 ships of 124,371 net reg- 
istered tons last year. About half of the 
U. S. ships discharged coal. 

Arrivals in the port of Amsterdam in Jan- 
uary totaled 332 ships of 401,429 net regis- 
tered tons as compared with 316 of 396,442 
net registered tons in January of last year. 
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Prepared in Fairs and 
Exhibitions Branch, 
Office of International Trade 


Correction of Dates of 
Finnish Industries Fair 


The correct 1952 dates of the Finnish In- 
dustries Fair, Helsinki, Finland, are March 
28—April 6. An item on Scandinavian fairs 
published February 18, 1952, in ForEIGn Com- 
MERCE WEEKLY, which also includes a list 
of fairs and exhibitions in the first issue of 
each month, contained other dates. 


International Foundry Exhibit 
To Be Held in Atlantic City 


The International Foundry Congress and 
Show, scheduled May 1-7, 1952, in Convention 
Hall, Atlantic City, N. J., is sponsored by the 
American Foundrymen’s Society, 616 S. Michi- 
gan Avenue, Chicago 5, Ill. 

An exhibition of the castings industry is 
held biennially in conjunction with the So- 
ciety’s Annual Convention. Attendance will 
be made up mostly of management and oper- 
ating officials, metallurgists and designers, 
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manufacturers and suppliers, other techni- 
cians in the foundry industry, and buyers. 
This year’s event is also expected to draw 
businessmen from foreign countries. May 4 
has been designated “International Day.” 
Foreign manufacturers, producers, or export- 
ers in the metal castings industry may also 
exhibit. 

Interested exhibitors or visitors should 
contact A. A. Hilbron, Convention and Ex- 
hibits Manager, International Foundry Con- 
gress and Show, 616 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 5, Ill. 


International Traffic and 
Safety Exhibition Postponed 


The International Traffic and Safety Ex- 
hibition, scheduled in Milan, Italy, June 1-30, 
1952, has been postponed, according to a com- 
munication just received from the United 
States Consulate General in that city. It is 
now tentatively rescheduled for May 1953. 

This Exhibition was announced in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY February 25, 1952. 


List of Fairs and Exhibitions, 1952—53 


1952 Dates 


Mar. 1—Apr. 15 
Mar. 21—May 17 


eS OS ®t Building and Civil Engineering Exhibition, Glasgow, Scotland. 

FE. Bs ectientcanksnemnd Rand Easter Show, Johannesburg, Union of South Africa. 

| Ei SRR SS eae My he Fe Radio Component Show, London, England. 

oe ee International Trade Fair, Milan, Italy. 

Pe ee ee International Trade Fair, Lyon, France. 

SE, Ts 6a bee eae Swiss Industries Fair, Basel, Switzerland. 

A BP ie satis se Fur Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

pe ee Northern Radio and Television Exhibition, Manchester, England. 

Apr. 23—-May 4........-... International Automobile Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

pe: ee International Sugar Exhibition, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 

Apr. 24~-May 15__----.-.-. Sixteenth International and National Arts and Crafts Fair, Flor- 
ence, Italy. 

Apr. 25-May 4.......--.--- International Commercial Fair, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

Ape. 96-BART .hucnnkcennnnce International Photo and Motion Picture Exhibition, Cologne, 
Germany. 

Apr. 26—-May 4..-.------- ._ International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

Apr. 26—May 11----- a International Trade Fair, Liege, Belgium. 

Ape. 36-May li. .......<.. International Industries Fair, Brussels, Belgium. 

Age. W-Gaee Bi..~.--..- =. Queensland Industries Fair, Brisbane, Australia. 

how. Grae 6... cnc cases Heavy Industries Fair (International), Hannover, Germany. 

Wr BHF. occ a weceowe International Agrarian Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Mae BaF Ot son ccs cniws International Foundry Congress and Show, Atlantic City, N. J., 
U.S. A. 

a: See eee British Industries Fair, London-Birmingham, England. 

Be Onna eet ee International Lighting Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U.S. A. 

Mae CB icin esinesencnwsint Wellington Show and Industrial Fair, Wellington, New Zealand. 

May 20-90............6.+<shs International Trade Fair, Valencia, Spain. 

po : ee enree International Electrical Appliances Exhibition, Bologna, Italy. 

cL ee Swedish Industries Fair, Géteborg, Sweden. 

May 17-—June 2.-.....------ International Trade Fair, Paris, France. 

SO ee eee International Chemical Apparatus Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. 

BONE Twas a csi nw wenpanse Annual Office Machinery and Equipment Exposition, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., U. S. A. 

WONG BIDE. nccccasicssiicns World Trade Fair, San Francisco, Calif., U. S. A. 

May 23-—June 8 **_-------- Western Trade Fair, Berchem, Belgium. 

PME BBG ons oi cds sk Canadian International Trade Fair, Toronto, Canada. 

Po ee ee Mechanical Handling Exhibition, Olympia, London, England. 

ER 6 os cece Fifth London Fashion Fortnight, London, England. 

TI ss Sedan wa International Trade Fair, Padua, Italy. 

Jee ORs. sc asscl ken International Trade Fair, Bordeaux, France. 

Fe | eer ees International Trade Fair, Barcelona, Spain. 

. eS ee ee Antique Dealers’ Fair, London, England. 


**New listings or corrections. 


Event 


ican nee aan International Industrial Machinery Exhibition, Delhi, India. 
calomel am Royal Adelaide Exhibition, Adelaide, Australia. 
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1952 Dates Event 


June 14-29____-~- ™ ..... International Trade Fair, Lille, France. 
June 14-29__._.._.__._.__.._. International Trade Fair, Casablanca, French Morocco. 
June 19—-21__......-...... Royal Agricultural Show, Nairobi, Kenya. 


June 29-July 13___-- 


International Sample Fair, Trieste, Free Territory of Trieste. 


ll ... German Handicraft Fair, Munich, Germany. 

CO Second British Food Fair (International), London, England. 

July 15-31_-__-- — ee World Photographic Exposition, Lucerne, Switzerland. 

July 25-Aug. 3-.-...-..----- Dornbirn Export and Samples Fair, Dornbirn, Austria. 

Tt hacanacabennasses Chicago International Trade Fair, Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 

Aug. 20-Sept. 20_...._...... International Trade Fair, Izmir, Turkey. 

i mwenwnsamnsy ae International Trade Fair, Innsbruck, Austria. 

Aue: Se-Bents.. T........ 2-0 St. Erik’s Fair (International), Stockholm, Sweden. 

Aug. 30-Sept. 4....-...._-_- International Leathergoods Fair, Offenbach am Main, Germany. 

poe, Ga-Gept. ¢.........«.. International Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Aug.—Sept.*__._._........-. Industrial Exhibition, Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 

EE beilndh die coat tnoneanns Radio and Television Show, Brussels, Belgium. 

ET niknine nnn denned Office Equipment Exposition (International), Zurich, Switzerland. 

0) a National Radio Exhibition, Milan, Italy. 

ET  tntethssimartedeenerendea dun The Farnborough Flying Display & Exhibition, Farnborough, 
England. 

ee International Industries Fair, Utrecht, Netherlands. 

Sept. 6-14___._............ Washington State-Far East International Trade Fair, Seattle, 
Wash., U. S. A. 

OS . International Trade Fair, Strasbourg, France. 

CO _ ee aes International Trade Fair, Bari, Italy. 

ee ae Leipzig Trade Fair, Leipzig, Germany. 

ls OO  Ovctartscsnse vans ... International Trade Fair, Vienna, Austria. 

eee International Trade Fair, Cologne, Germany. 
Textile Fair, Sept. 7-9. 
Household and Hardware Show, Sept. 14-16. 

a SR ee International Trade Fair, Salonika, Greece. 

a Seventh National Instrument Conference and Exhibit, Cleveland, 
Ohio, U. S. A. 

Ee ee International Trade Fair, Ghent, Belgium. 

ee Swiss National Autumn Fair, Lausanne, Switzerland. 

i Se eee International Trade Fair, Zagreb, Yugoslavia. 

St International Trade Fair, Marseille, France. 

OO SE European Machine Tool Exhibition, Hannover, Germany. 

ae. aeeeree. @.55....... International Machine Tool Exhibition, London, England. 

NE ME iiccececccnaeaoe Watch and Clock Trade Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Sept. 19-Oct. 6**_........ German Industries Fair, Berlin, Germany. 

SC ee Frankfurter Book Fair, Frankfurt am Main, Germany. 

Sept. 26—-Oct. 4.........-... International Commercial Motor Transport Exhibition, London, 
England. 

Bee, Be-Oaet.. Go none ons International Trade Fair, Graz, Austria. 

Sept. 27-Oct. 10........-.-- International Technics Exhibition, Turin, Italy. 

Sept. 30-Oct. 3............ Iron and Steel Exposition, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 

a Cotton, Rayon, and Textile Machinery Fair, Busto Arsizio, Italy. 

OO International Automobile, Cycle and Sports Exhibition, Paris, 
France. 

eee International Food and Housekeeping Exhibition, Brussels, 
Belgium. 

SL CUI ie. oy Seren stadia Fifth London Regional Display of the Engineering Industries 
Association, London, England. 

ge EE a National Metai Exposition (International), Philadelphia, Pa., 
U. S. A. 

og ee 66th Annual Dairy Show, London, England. 

Get. 33-Nov. 1...........- International Motor Exhibition, London, England. 

ey Se. San nncmacd aan International Cycle and Motorcycle Exposition, Frankfurt am 
Main, Germany. 

Bs IID sida tape diinicbinchlentenill International Radio and Electronics Exhibition, Bombay, India. 

OO International Cycle and Motorcycle Show, London, England. 

RA asks aniliedaasbins aromatics Women’s International Exposition of Arts and Industry, New York, 
mY. 0. @ A. 

Be .. BF * cn vwtccccitvsn Brewer's Exhibition, London, England. 

Bee Se casenwsacswewde 20th National Power and Mechanical Engineering Exposition, New 
York, N. Y., U. S. A. 

ee Smithfield Show and Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, London, 
England. 

1953 Dates 

ia abit nai di eins ditt ein International Automobile Exhibition, Frankfurt am Main, 
Germany. 

aoe, 16-2 16 °° ......4... “Conquest of the Desert”’ Exhibition, Jerusalem, Israel. 


*Exact dates not yet available. 
**New listings or corrections. 








Pilley’s Island Copper-Pyrites, Ltd., New- 
foundland, Canada, is reported to have or- 
dered machinery and equipment to work the 
sulfur values of the mine it is developing 
on Pilley’s Island. 
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The Government of West Bengal, India, is 
interested in a new synthetic soil condi- 
tioner being tested in the United States. 
The Indian press recently carried a brief 
report on the product. 


Pulpwood: A European 
Raw-Material Problem 
(Continued from p. 4) 


mitments to the East make the resump- 
tion of large-scale pulpwood shipments 
to Western Europe most unlikely. 

Poland’s forests experienced very 
widespread war devastation. Asa result, 
it is improbable that its exports of pulp- 
wood to Western Europe will be resumed, 
in any considerable degree, for a long 
time. 

Rumania was one of the chief prewar 
exporters of timber in Southeastern 
Europe, although its shipments of pulp- 
wood were on a small scale. Its obliga- 
tions, moreover, will tend to direct cur- 
rent and future shipments to the East. 
It is not realistic, therefore, for Western 
Europe to anticipate any substantial re- 
ceipts of Rumanian pulpwood at least 
for several years. 


Yugoslavia Contributes to 


Pulpwood Pool 


Yugoslavia, like Rumania, in the im- 
mediate prewar years was an important 
factor in the international timber trade 
despite the fact that its pulpwood ex- 
ports to the West were negligible. How- 
ever, in addition to supplying sufficient 
wood to support the country’s wood-pulp 
production of 50,000 metric tons annu- 
ally, it has developed during recent 
years a growing foreign market for pulp- 
wood, with total shipments to Western 
Europe of nearly 600,000 cubic meters in 
1950. Nearly two-thirds of that quan- 
tity went to Italy, and most of the re- 
mainder to Austria and the Federal 
Republic of Germany. With inflation- 
ery prices a deterrent to sales, Yugo- 
slavia’s pulpwood exports to Western 
Europe during the first half of 1951 de- 
clined to 185,000 cubic meters, or at an 
annual rate 35 percent below that of the 
preceding year. This drastic falling off 
in Yugoslavia’s shipments, though pos- 
sibly of a temporary nature, offers slight 
encouragement to the pulp and paper 
industries, particularly that of Italy, 
which have recently looked to Yugo- 
slavia for substantial tonnages of pulp- 


wood. 
Finland 


The virtual withdrawal of Russia and 
the satellite countries from the Western 
European pulpwood market left Finland 
and Yugoslavia, by 1950, as the only Eu- 
ropean countries with sufficient surplus 
wood to permit of fairly substantial 
exports. Western Germany made some 
postwar shipments of pulpwood, chiefly 
to France and Switzerland, but these 
were for the most part discontinued in 
1950. Before World War II, Finland ac- 
counted for 20 percent of Europe’s total 
exports of pulpwood and Russia and the 
countries now under its banner con- 
tributed 72 percent of the aggregate. 
During the past 2 years, Finland has pro- 
vided probably 70 percent of all pulp- 
wood exports to Western European 
destinations; Yugoslavia, 25 percent; and 
Canada, less than 4 percent. 

Finland ranks second among the 
countries of Western Europe in the out- 
put of wood pulp despite the wartime 
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loss of nearly a half-million tons of ca- 
pacity. It ranks fifth in the production 
of paper. In 1950, its pulp production 
exceeded 1,900,000 metric tons, which re- 
quired an estimated 17,800,000 cubic 
meters of pulpwood. After satisfying 
its domestic needs, Finland exported in 
1950 (exclusive of its commitments to 
the U. S. S. R.) some 1,665,000 cubic 
meters of pulpwood, a threefold increase 
over the preceding year, and three and 
one-half times its annual prewar aver- 
age. The tempo of Finnish pulpwood ex- 
ports, moreover, accelerated rapidly in 
the first half of 1951. Export contract 
prices of Finnish pulpwood, under the 
pressure of increasing procurement 
costs, have climbed sharply during the 
past year, some increasing as much as 
100 percent. 

These greatly increased wood exports 
however, are coming to be regarded 
askance in Finland, particularly by the 
woodworking industries, as detrimental 
to the national economy and, by others, 
as harmful to the competitive position of 
the domestic pulp and paper industry. 
Many Finns favor the limiting of ex- 
port trade to processed materials. The 
Finnish Diet, on January 10, 1952, placed 
round timber (including pulpwood) un- 
der export control and imposed an ex- 
port tax of 200 Finnish marks per cubic 
meter on pulpwood. 

The over-all cut of timber in Finland 
conforms generally to a fairly delicate 
balance between growth and drain. In 
the northern portion of the country, 
however, the inadequacy of roads and 
communications makes wood from that 
area relatively unavailable for industry 
or exports. Though the remainder of 
the nation provides sufficient wood for 
domestic purposes and for export at 
recent levels, the continuing scarcity of 
coal and the consequent use of pulp- 
wood-size timber for fuel is potentially 
a serious drain on pulpwood supplies. 
In view of Finland’s increasing need for 
wood, it seems unlikely that: Finnish 
pulpwood exports will continue the up- 
ward trend of its 1950 and 1951 ship- 
ments. 


Sweden 


Though preeminent in the European 
production of pulp and in the utilization 
of pulpwood, Sweden is not an important 
factor in the international pulpwood 
market. Wartime inroads into its forest 
resources, largely for fuel wood to fill the 
deficit caused by the lack of imported 
fuels, has necessitated that its postwar 
consumption of virgin wood be carefully 
adjusted to the annual forest growth. 
In order to maintain its production and 
world-wide sale of pulp at a level consist- 
ent with demand, the Swedish industry 
has been obliged to make the fullest pos- 
sible use of the entire tree. Waste wood 
from the sawmill and the forest is re- 
ported to comprise as much as one-third 
of the fibrous matter that goes into 
Swedish wood pulp. 

In northern Sweden, where the major 
portion of the pulp industry is located, 
excessive cutting has brought restric- 
tions. In southern Sweden where for- 
ests during recent years have given up 
relatively a larger yield than in the 
horthern area, additional timber is 
largely inaccesible and unavailable to 
the market. As a result, Sweden was de- 
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pendent on imports (chiefly from Fin- 
land and Norway) for about 435,000 
cubic meters in 1949 and nearly a half- 
million cubic meters in 1950. Although 
a net importer, Sweden does ship appre- 
ciable quantities of pulpwood to Ger- 
many and Norway. Shipments. to 
Norway, however, are largely from 
bordering timberlands, partly of Nor- 
wegian ownership. 

The price of pulpwood in Sweden rose 
35 percent for spruce and more than 50 
percent for fir during the year 1951. 
Sufficient wood to produce a metric ton 
of pulp was recently estimated to cost 
the Swedish producer an average of $66 
to $76. Faced with restricted supplies 
and moderating, though still excessive, 
costs of pulpwood, there is little possibil- 
ity that Sweden will be able in the near 
future to make any direct contribution 
toward relieving the pulpwood stringen- 
cies in Western Europe. 


Norway 


The pulpwood supply is perhaps the 
most serious problem of the Norwegian 
pulp and paper industry, which ranks 
third in European pulp production For 
the industry’s near-capacity pulpwood 
requirements of more than 5,000,000 
cubic meters in 1951, only some 3,900,000 
cubic meters of the domestic timber cut 
was allocated. That allotment, more- 
over, is expected to be reduced in 1952 
and succeeding years until a level of 
3,200,000 cubic meters is reached by 1954. 
Norway supplemented its pulpwood sup- 
ply in 1950 by the importation of 325,000 
cubic meters preponderantly from Fin- 
land with a moderate quantity from 
Sweden. Receipts in 1951, on the basis 
of 9 months’ reports, are estimated as 
exceeding 550,000 cubic meters. 

With a strict governmental limitation 
on pulpwood cutting in Norway and a 
chronic inadequacy of wood for pulp- 
ing, imported pulpwood, particularly 
that from Finland, is a significant factor. 
The Norwegian pulp industry, despite in- 
creasing imports, has been obliged to 
dig deeply into its pulpwood reserves and 
is hardly in a position to lend assistance 
to other countries experiencing pulp- 
wood shortages. 


Germany 


Prior to World War II, Germany pro- 
duced an annual total of approximately 
2,300,000 metric tons of wood pulp, about 
40 percent of which was made in the area 
now comprising the Federal Republic. 
Prewar Germany, as a whole, consumed 
some 10,400,000 cubic meters of pulpwood 
of which nearly 6,000,000 cubic meters 
was obtained within its own borders. 
The deficit, of 4,500,000 cubic meters, 
was made up by imports, over three- 
fourths of which came from the Soviet 
Union and its present satellites. 

Wood-pulp production in Western 
Germany during 1950 reached an esti- 
mated total of 915,000 metric tons, only 
moderately below the prewar output of 
the same territory. In 1951 the 1,000,- 
000-ton mark probably was surpassed. 
About 3,800,000 cubic meters of pulp- 
wood were needed for pulping in West- 
ern German mills during 1950, and an 
increase to 4,200,000 was indicated for 
1951. 


German forests in general have been 
continuously overcut since 1935, impel- 
ling a program of gradually reduced 
fellings in order to balance growth. The 
pulp industry must, in consequence, rely 
on imports for an estimated 15 percent 
of its total wood requirements. In 1950, 
Finland supplied the largest portion 
(nearly 400,000 cubic meters) and lesser 
quantities were furnished by Sweden and 
Yugoslavia. On the export side, post- 
war shipments of pulpwood to France 
from the French Zone of Germany 
reached 950,000 cubic meters in 1947 but 
were discontinued at the close of 1949 
with the ending of French cutting rights. 

To assure increasing supplies of indig- 
enous pulpwood for a mounting pulp 
output, the West German Government 
is strongly urging the maximum utiliza- 
tion of all available types of wood. The 
Government, moreover, has called for a 
reduction in pulpwood cutting from a 
yearly rate of 2,232,000 cubic meters dur- 
ing the first half of 1951 to 2,000,000 
cubic meters in the forestry year 1951-52. 
Fibrous materials for paper making are 
being supplemented by increasing quan- 
tities of straw, the consumption of which 
was expected to rise 20 percent in 1951, 
to a total of 200,000 metric tons. 

Although a net importer of wood pulp, 
Western Germany ranks fourth in 
European pulp production and third in 
the manufacture of paper and paper- 
board. Whether 1952 production of 
pulp and paper can be maintained at 
the increasing rate of the past 5 years 
will depend, in an important degree, 
upon a continuation of pulpwood im- 
ports, especially from Finland, at a rate 
equal to or preferably greater than in 
1951. 


United Kingdom 


Western Europe’s leading manufac- 
turer of paper and paperboard, the 
United Kingdom, is not a major pro- 
ducer of wood pulp, and it stands second 
only to the United States as a pulp im- 
porter. In 1950, the country’s pulp in- 
dustry produced a total of 125,000 metric 
tons. The United Kingdom in prewar 
years, was a substantial importer of 
pulpwood, chiefly from Russia. During 
the war, pulp mills, cut off from their 
major foreign pulpwood source, used 
inferior grades of domestic wood, but 
even these supplies of softwoods were 
virtually exhausted with the coming of 
peace. British consumption of pulp- 
wood was estimated as approximately 
550,000 cubic meters in 1950, an increase 
of 45 percent over the preceding year. 
Stocks of pulpwood on hand in the last 
quarter of 1951 were sufficient for about 
8 weeks of pulping operations. 

In the postwar years, the British pulp 
industry has relied to a considerable de- 
gree upon imports for its wood require- 
ments. Of the nearly 240,000 cubic 
meters imported in 1950, Finnish wood 
made up 115,000 cubic meters and Cana- 
dian wood 79,000 cubic meters, with con- 
siderably higher trans-Atlantic ship- 
ments forecast for 1951. 

Although the domestic production of 
wood pulp appears negligible as com- 
pared with the 1,400,000 metric tons 
consumed in the United Kingdom, about 
90 percent of the domestic pulp is used 
in making newsprint, a scarce and highly 
essential grade. Continuation of pulp- 
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wood imports from Finland and Canada, 
therefore, at levels sufficient to support 
capacity pulp production in the United 
Kingdom may be regarded as a require- 
ment of significant importance. 


France 


France, ranking third in the European 
production of paper and paperboard, is 
fifth in wood-pulp output, with produc- 
tion in 1950 totaling 500,000 metric tons. 
Nearly 1,600,000 cubic meters of pulp- 
wood are estimated to have been used 
during that year. 

France’s prewar production of pulp- 
wood averaged about 1,000,000 cubic 
meters per annum, and some 650,000 
cubic meters were imported from Russia 
and Finland. Postwar receipts from the 
French Zone of Germany more than re- 
placed the loss of Russian shipments and 
the reduction in Finnish wood. In 1947, 
France received more than 950,000 cubic 
meters of German wood, but its cutting 
rights ended with the close of 1949, caus- 
ing it to turn again to Finland, from 
which source nearly 200,000 cubic meters 
were imported in 1950. French produc- 
tion of pulpwood in the latter year, esti- 
mated as 835,000 cubic meters, was 8 
percent below 1949 as a result of serious 
fire losses, particularly among stands of 
maritime pine which in 1949 comprised 
about one-third of the country’s domes- 
tic pulpwood. 

The 1951 production of wood pulp in 
France was expected to reach 540,000 
metric tons, which would require some 
1,700,000 cubic meters of pulpwood. 
Domestic wood production was estimated 
at 800,000 cubic meters with expectations 
of 250,000 cubic meters each from Can- 
ada and Finland. To cover the deficit 
of approximately 400,000 cubic meters, 
it was necessary to reduce French pulp- 
wood stocks to a critical level. 

An increase in pulpwood imports be- 
comes the most pressing requirement in 
the solution of France’s supply problem. 
Finland, Canada, and possibly Yugo- 
slavia remain the only practical foreign 
sources of wood in quantities at all com- 
mensurate with French needs. Pur- 
chases of Canadian pulpwood in 1950-51, 
of Marshall Plan financing, and in the 
amount of some 250,000 cubic meters, 
may forecast substantial independent 
buying by France in the Western Hemis- 
phere. 

The timber-export programs of the 
three wood-shipping countries may have 
a not inconsiderable effect on the French 
output of pulp and paper during the 
years immediately ahead. 


Austria 


Austria ranks fifth among the coun- 
tries of Western Europe in the produc- 
tion of wood pulp. Its 1950 output of 
343,000 metric tons utilized nearly 
1,900,000 cubic meters of pulpwood which 
approximated prewar consumption. Aus- 
tria exported about 400,000 cubic meters 
annually of pulpwood to Germany and 
other neighboring countries in prewar 
years. 

Wartime overcutting, however, com- 
bined with labor shortages and excessive 
use of pulpwood as a fuel to replace coal 
led to a postwar scarcity. As a result, 
Austria’s pulp production was less than 
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50 percent of capacity until 1948, but it 
has since made a notable recovery. The 
country has resorted to sizable postwar 
imports; Yugoslavia having supplied 
113,000 cubic meters in 1950 and larger 
quantities in 1951. Improvement in the 
procurement of indigenous wood, how- 
ever, was mostly responsible for the 
steady advancement in Austrian pulp 
production during 1949-50. The upward 
trend in the output of chemical pulp 
reached a monthly peak in October 1951 
when a postwar record of 24,000 tons 
was produced. 

Sufficient pulpwood to supply the ex- 
pansion in Austrian pulp and paper ca- 
pacity since 1949 will require the most 
intensive utilization of the country’s 
forest resources. Its own urgent pulp- 
wood needs, moreover, will make it diffi- 
cult for Austria to resume its prewar 
role as an exporter. 


Italy 


In pulp production, Italy ranks sev- 
enth among the countries of Western 
Europe, with an estimated 1951 output 
of 275,000 metric tons in which some 
800,000 cubic meters of pulpwood were 
consumed. During the immediate pre- 
war years, Italy utilized an average of 
approximately 400,000 cubic meters of 
pulpwood. Imports averaged 130,000 cu- 
bic meters annually and were supplied 
in nearly equal quantities by Austria and 
Russia. 

Italy’s production of pulpwood in 1947 
was estimated at 220,000 cubic meters 
(nearly 60 percent hardwoods) which 
was regarded, at that time, as the prac- 
tical limit of the country’s domestic fell- 
ing rate. Official Italian statistics show 
pulpwood production of only 153,000 cu- 
bic meters in the fiscal year 1948-49: 
167,000 in 1949-50; and 159,000 in 1950— 
51. Nearly half of the total during the 
two latter years consisted of hardwoods. 
The country’s postwar supply has been 
augmented by imports, in 1950, of 393,000 
cubic meters from Yugoslavia (mostly 
hardwoods) and nearly 100,000 from 
Finland. Declining 1951 receipts from 
Yugoslavia indicate that Italy may re- 
quire larger additional supplies of pulp- 
wood from other foreign sources if its 
pulp production is to continue the up- 
ward trend of the past 5 years. 


Netherlands 


The Netherlands, with only 10,000 to 
12,000 cubic meters of domestic pulp- 
wood available annually is obliged to 
import the bulk of its requirements. In 
1950, it produced 88,000 metric tons of 
pulp which required upward of 260,000 
cubic meters of pulpwood. Finnish re- 
ports for that year indicate that its ship- 
ments accounted for nearly all the 
Netherlands requirements. 

The Netherlands prewar pulpwood im- 
ports averaged 350,000 cubic meters 
annually, 70 percent from the U. S.'S. R. 
and nearly all the remainder from Fin- 
land. With Russian exports virtually 
suspended after the war, the Nether- 
lands turned to Yugoslavia, Belgium, 
Canada, and Finland for wood supplies. 
After the first three of these countries 
dropped from the Netherlands market, 
Finland remained as practically its sole 
pulpwood supplier. Soaring costs of Fin- 


nish pulpwood to Netherlands importers 
are blamed for an early 1952 jump of 
one-third in the price of newsprint by 
the sole Netherlands producer of that 
grade of paper. 

The expansion program of the Nether- 
lands straw-pulp industry designed to 
double the output by the end of 1952 
may relieve the over-all shortage of 
fibers. Nearly 250,000 metric tons of 
paperboard was produced in the Nether- 
lands from straw during 1950. 

The almost complete reliance of the 
Netherlands on Finnish pulpwood would 
place its wood-pulp industry in a some- 
what vulnerable position in the event of 
further substantial rises in wood prices 
or of a decline in Finnish exports. 


Belgium 


Belgium produces less wood pulp than 
most other Western European countries. 
Its output in 1950 approximated 75,000 
metric tons, and required an estimated 
320,000 cubic meters of pulpwood. Any 
rise which may have occurred in its 
pulp production in 1951 would have 
necessitated an increase in pulpwood 
utilization, perhaps to 350,000 cubic 
meters. 

In the immediate prewar years, Bel- 
gium imported a large part of its pulp- 
wood, its yearly receipts averaging 140,- 
000 cubic meters, nearly three-fourths 
from Russia and most of the remainder 
from Finland. After the country’s lib- 
eration and up to 1950, high world prices 
forced an increasing resort to indigenous 
wood. Imports in 1950, however, were 
on an ascending scale, some 100,000 cubic 
meters from Russia, and 162,000 from 
Finland. 

Ascending prices of foreign pulpwood 
in 1951, particularly of that from Fin- 
land, probably resulted in a greater de- 
pendence by Belgium on its domestic 
sources of wood for paper making. 


Switzerland 


The pulp production of Switzerland in 
1950 was about 140,000 metric tons, 
which consumed approximately 500,000 
cubic meters of pulpwood. 

Well over half of Switzerland’s pre- 
war pulpwood requirements were of do- 
mestic origin. Imports, which made up 
the remainder, averaged 144,000 cubic 
meters, four-fifths of which came from 
Austria. After the war, Switzerland ob- 
tained increasing quantities of pulpwood 
from other countries, chiefly Germany, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia. The 
combined imports from these countries 
amounted to 38,000 cubic meters in 1946; 
130,000 in 1947; and up to 300,000 in 1948. 
Although Swiss pulp production did not 
slacken thereafter, pulpwood imports de- 
clined to less than 100,000 cubic meters in 
1949 and dropped to 34,000 cubic meters 
in 1950. Germany was the dominant 
supplier in both years, with compara- 
tively small quantities being received 
from Czechoslovakia, Poland, and else- 
where. Canada entered the Swiss sup- 
ply picture in 1951, having supplied ap- 
proximating 25,000 cubic meters during 
the first 9 months. 

The cost of pulpwood is an important 
factor to the pulp and paper industry of 
Switzerland and it is probable that the 
precipitous price rise of the past year in 
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the export wood markets of Europe will 
result in a greater proportionate use of 
Swiss domestic cuttings for pulp pro- 
duction. 


The Lesser Pulp Producers 


Denmark produces little wood pulp, 
and its pulpwood problem, notwithstand- 
ing seriously depleted forests, is negli- 
gible. Spain and Portugal have annual 
pulp outputs of approximately 33,000 
and 5,000 metric tons, respectively, and 
their pulpwood requirements have little, 
if any, impact on the European supply 
position. Greece and Ireland produce 
no wood pulp and therefore require no 
timber for that purpose. 


Summary 


Proposals for Relief 
of the Shortage 


World War II deprived the pulp and 
paper industry in Western Europe of 
some 4,500,000 cubic meters annually of 
its basic raw material, pulpwood, for- 
merly imported from countries now be- 
hind the Iron Curtain. This total 
approximated one-third of the West’s 
apparent shortage of wood, at least 
through 1947. During the three follow- 
ing years, Western Europe substantially 
increased its pulp output to a total of 
8,500,000 metric tons in 1950, and stepped 
up its pulpwood consumption to more 
than 34,000,000 cubic meters, despite 
manifold difficulties of procurement. 

At the start of 1952, pulp production 
was, at a yearly rate (9,200,000 tons), 
some half million tons below its maxi- 
mum potential (9,700,000 tons), and 
pulpwood availabilities were about 1,900,- 
000 cubic meters below the 38,200,000 
cubic meters required for a capacity 
pulp output. If it may be broadly as- 
sumed that all other raw materials and 
operating factors necessary to full-scale 
pulp production could be provided, the 
figure of 1,900,000 cubic meters would 
represent the current European pulp- 
wood deficit on an annual basis. 

With domestic production, as well as 
imports, of pulpwood in Western Eu- 
rope probably not far from their peak 
at the present time, the basic situation 
involves the paradoxical problem of su- 
perimposing a steadily growing pulp out- 
put upon a relatively constant supply of 
wood. A bright spot for the pulp in- 
dustry is the recent substantial diversion 
of pitprops being attracted to the pulp 
mills by high prices. 

The pulp and paper industries of 
Western Europe until recent years were 
left largely to their own devices to find 
the pulpwood and other fibrous ma- 
terials necessary for a program of steady 
pulp expansion. To that end, the fol- 
lowing proposals are among those most 
widely favored for conserving the pres- 
ent limited availabilities of wood and of 
adding to the supply of fibers for paper 
making: 


More intensive reforestation (already 
practiced in Europe to a high degree, and 
exemplified by a new 10,000,000-acre proj- 
ect in France). 

Closer utilization of sawmill and forest 
waste (as already practiced by the pulp 
mills of Northern Europe). 

Greater use of hardwoods (as in the case 
of beech for dissolving wood pulp in Ger- 
many and Austria). 
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January trade figures likewise showed no 
improvement in the balance of trade of the 
United Kingdom with North America. The 
c. i. f. value of combined imports from the 
United States and Canada was the highest 
on record, as the result of heavy imports of 
corn and lard from the United States, to- 
gether with seasonally large imports of cot- 
ton and tobacco, and increasing receipts of 
timber and paper-making materials and con- 
tinued high values of nonferrous metals from 
Canada. Meanwhile, exports to North Amer- 
ica, although recovering in January from 
the December seasonal fall, were not up to 
the level reached in any month in 1951 except 
February and the holiday month of August. 

Preliminary estimates showing the direc- 
tion of trade in 1951 dramatically indicate 
the United Kingdom’s share in the sterling 
area’s deterioration in the balance of pay- 
ments and losses in the gold and dollar 
reserve. The visible merchandise trade defi- 
cit of the United Kingdom with North Amer- 
ica, after converting c. i. f. to f. o. b. values, 
was about £285,000,000 in 1951, practically 
treble that of 1950. With an increase of 50 
percent in imports from OEEC countries and 
an increase of only 14 percent in exports to 
those countries, the United Kingdom's sur- 
plus with OEEC countries and their posses- 
sions on merchandise trade account in 1950 
was transformed into a substantial deficit 
in 1951. Since the trade balances of the 
other countries of the sterling area with 
OEEC countries showed similar trends in 
1951, the shrinkage of gold and dollar bal- 
ances, because of the European payments 
deficit, reached unprecedented proportions 
in the closing months of the year. 


PARLIAMENTARY DISCUSSION ON OVERSEA 
POSITION 


Since Parliament has resumed its sittings 
after the demise of King George VI it has 
devoted considerable time to discussion of the 
economic situation. A debate in the House 
of Lords gave evidence of growing anxiety 
regarding the long-term and immediate bal- 
ance of payments prospects of the United 
Kingdom, as well as the difficulties of assuring 
adequate and steady dollar earnings in the 
sterling area. Likewise, a debate in the 
House of Commons on closer cooperation in 
the sterling area revealed strong feeling in 
both Conservative and Labor members re- 
garding the restrictions under GATT (Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade) on 
freedom to increase Imperial preferences. 
The present crisis in the sterling area’s bal- 
ance of payments tends to increase the desire 
of all parties in the United Kingdom to foster 
further self-sufficiency in the Commonwealth 
as a whole, so as to lessen the necessity of 
earning dollars and to protect the economy 
from the most extreme effects of fluctuations 
in United States imports. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


Domestic prices rose again in January and 
thus continued, though at a slower pace, the 


upward trend of the past 2144 years. There 
were price declines for the month in such 
basic imported commodities as cotton, wool, 
and rubber, prices of which are now well 
below those of January 1951. These declines 
were more than offset by rises in prices of 
imported metals, domestically produced steel, 
and most goods manufactured by British 
industry. Thus prices and costs in the en- 
gineering, electrical, and other basic metal- 
using industries, on which both export mar- 
kets and defense production depend, are still 
rising. Building material prices have also 
advanced. On the other hand, declines in 
prices of textile materials have checked, or in 
some cases lowered, the prices of manufac- 
tured textile products. 

Retail prices and to a lesser extent wage 
rates continued to rise in January. The 
retail index was 12.8 percent above that of 
January 1951, and the index for wage rates 
was up 10.4 percent. 

Export prices have gone up with the gen- 
eral movement in domestic prices. At the 
same time import prices have continued to 
fall since last June. Consequently, in De- 
cember, prices paid for imports were no more 
than 6 percent higher than those received 
for exports, whereas last May import prices 
were 19 percent higher. Although recent 
declines in the prices of many sterling-area 
commodities have contributed to the im- 
provement in the United Kingdom’s terms of 
trade and over-all balance-of-payments posi- 
tion, they have also resulted in lower dollar 
earnings for the rest of the sterling area. 
Similarly, higher export prices are of benefit 
so long as they do not adversely affect 
Britain’s competitive position. 


BupDGET EsTIMATES 


Expenditure estimates made public for the 
fiscal year beginning April 1, indicate that 
the total sum budgeted for current purposes 
in 1952-53 will be between £4,200,000,000 and 
£4,300,000,000. Total expenditures in the 
fiscal year, based on present estimates, will 
be only about £100,000,000 more than the 
amount budgeted for the 1951-52 year. 
Among the principal changes, civil expendi- 
ture has been cut by about £275,000,000, 
chiefly by reducing stockpiling, and defense 
expenditure has been increased by £330,- 
000,000. (U. S. Emsassy, LONDON, FEB. 29, 
1952.) 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


CERTAIN CHEMICALS CONTINUED 
DutTy-ExEMpT 


The British Government has issued an 
order continuing until Auugst 18, 1952, the 
exemption from key industry duty of all 
chemicals exempted from duty by previous 
orders expiring on February 19, 1952, and 
adding other chemicals to the exemptions 
list. 

Still other chemicals were deleted from 
the exemptions list and accordingly have 
been dutiable at 33144 percent ad valorem 
since February 19, 1952: 

(A list of additions to, and deletions from, 
the exemptions list is available from the 
British Commonwealth Division of the Office 
of International Trade, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, or from the Department’s Field 
Offices in principal cities.) 





Introduction of high-yield pulping 
methods, to conserve pulpwood. 

Diversion of fuel wood or other timber 
to pulp mills (the former would require 
additional supplies of mineral fuel). 

Larger consumption of agricultural resi- 
dues, such as wheat and rye straw as, 
chiefly, in the Netherlands and Italy. 

Exploitation of tropical and colonial for- 
ests (largely hardwood). 


Western European nations are engag- 
ing in cooperative studies to find means 


of replacing the pulpwood lost to them 
as a result of war. Though a unified pro- 
gram has not yet materialized, recogni- 
tion of the interdependent nature of raw- 
material problems in pulp and paper 
should facilitate their ultimate solution. 
Thus the first major pulpwood shortage 
in a century of modern European paper 
manufacture is a challenge which the 
Western nations collectively have now 
accepted and should in due course over- 
come. 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Country Unit quoted Type of exchange 


Argentina Peso Basic 

Preferential 

Free market 

Official 

Legal free 

Curb 

Official _- 

Official 

Banking market 
Provisional commercial ¢- 
Special commercial 
Free market 

Bank of Republic 8 
Basic * 

Controlled 
Uncontrolled 

Central Bank (Official) _- 
Free 

Honduras Lempira Official 

Mexico. Peso Free J 

Nicaragua Cordoba... Official____ 

Basic 

Curb , 

Official 13 

Official 4 

Free 13 os 

Exchange certificate 
Free __ 

Salvador.....| Colon_......| Free_. 

Uruguay -. Peso Contiolled 
Commercial free ad 
Uncontrolled—nontrade 
Controlled 

Free_. 


Bolivia Boliviano 


Brazil Cruzeiro 
Chile Peso 


Colombia Peso 
Costa Rica Colon 


Ecuador Sucre 


Paraguay Guarani 


Peru Sol 


Venezuela_...| Bolivar 


1949 1950 1951 
(annual) | (annual) Dee 


Note.—Averages are based on actual selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in units 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the follow- 
ing exception: Cuba-United States dollar to 
the peso. The peso of the Dominican Repub- 
lic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the Pana- 
manian balboa are linked to the dollar at 1 to 
1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to 
a dollar. 


Average rate Latest available quotation 


A pproxi- 
mate equiv-- Date 
alentin US| (1952 
currency 


27. 50 7.4 ‘ $0. 1333 
2 5.00 E 5 . 2000 
214.04 : .O711 
3 60. 60 ’ 0. . 0165 
101. 00 , . 0099 
161. 50 95 . 0051 
18. 72 b ae .72 . 0534 
31.10 31. : . 0322 
43. 10 . 0232 
60. 10 ; j . 0166 
7 50. 00 f : . 0200 
91. 04 93. 5¢ 3. 5 . 0097 
1. 96 
. 3984 
. 1764 
1429 
0660 | Mar 
. 0573 Do. 
4950 
. 1156 
. 2000 | Jan. 
. 1429 Do. 
. 1429 Do. 
. 1667 | Mar. 
111 Do. 
. 0313 Do. 
.0653 | Feb. 
. 0649 Do. 
.4000 | Feb. 2% 
5263 | Mar. 3 
4082 Do. 
. 3906 Do. 
. 2985 | Feb. 29 
. 2085 Do. 





See explanatory notes for rate structure. 

2 Average consists of September through December 
quotations; rate was established Aug. 28 1950. 

3’ Average consists of April through December quota- 
tions; rate established Apr. 8, 1950. 

4 Average consists of October through December quota- 
tions; rate established Oct. 24, 1949. 

5 Average consists of March through December quota- 
tions; rate established Feb. 25, 1950. 

6 New rate established Jan. 10, 1950. 

? Established July 25, 1950; average for August through 
December. 

§ See explanatory notes. New basic rate established 
Mar, 20, 1951. 

* January-November. New rate (15.15) established 
Dec. 1, 1950. 

1 July-December. Selling rate in effect throughout 
country since July 1, 1950. 

1! Average consists of quotations from June 17, 1949, 
through Dec. 31, 1949. 

1 November-December. Rate established Nov. 9, 
1950. 

13 New rate established Mar. 5, 1951. See explanatory 
notes. 

4 Established Oct. 5, 1949. Average for 1949 includes 
October, November, and December quotations. 


*Bolivian curb rate as of Dec. 21; Nicareguan curb rate 
average for November. 


EXPLANATION OF RATES 


All the rates quoted above prevail in markets which are 
éither legal or tolerated. In addition there are in several 
countries illegal or black markets in which rates fluctuate 
widely and vary substantially from those above. Several 
countries also allow special rates to be applied to some 
transactions either directly or through barter or private 
compensation operations. 

Argentina.—Imports into Argentina since August 28, 
1950, are paid for at preferential, basic or free-market 
rates, depending upon their importance to the Argentine 
economy. Authorized nontrade remittances from Argen- 
tina are effected at the free-market rate. During 1948, 
and until Oct. 3, 1949, there were four rates in effect: 
Ordinary (4.23), preferential (3.73), auction (4.94), and 
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free (increased from approximately 4.02 at the beginning 
of 1948 to 4.80 in June 1948). On Oct. 3, 1949, the rate 
structure was modified to provide for six rates: Viz, 
Preferential A (3.73), preferential B (5.37), basic (6.00), 
auction A and B (established initally in November 
1949 at 9.32 and 11, respectively, and consolidated into 
a single rate of 12.53 in July 1950), and free (9.02) 

Bolivia.—Imports into Bolivia since April 1950, are 

yaid for either at the official rate or the legal free rate. 

Nontrade remittances from Bolivia are effected at the 
legal free rate. The former differential rate (56.05) was 
abolished on Apr. 8, 1950. 

Brazil.—All authorized remittances from Brazil are 
now made at the official rate. Law No. 1383 of June 12, 
1951, effective Jan. 1, 1952, increased the tax on most 
remittances of funds abroad from 5 percent (law No. 156 
of Nov. 27, 1947) to 8 percent, making the effective rate 
for such transactions 20.218 cruzeiros per dollar. 

Chile.—Imports into Chile are paid for at the official 
rate, the banking market rate, the provisional commer- 
cia] rate, the special commercial rate, or the free-market 
rate. Nontrade transactions are effected at the free- 
market rate. (The free-market rate, when used for mer- 
chandise importations, is maintained by the commercial 
banks at a “‘controlled”’ or “‘banking”’ rate of 90.20 pesos 
per dollar, selling. For other purposes, the free-market 
rate is allowed to fluctuate according to supply and 
demand.) 

Colombia.—Prior to Mar. 20, 1951, most imports were 
paid for at the Bank of the Republic rate, the official rate 
maintained by that institution. Other imports were 
paid for at an exchange certificate rate. Authorized 
remittances on account of registered capital could be 
made at the official rate. Under a new exchange control 
system instituted March 20, a new basic exchange rate of 
2.50 pesos per United States dollar buying and 2.51 selling 
was established. All foreign payments are made at the 
basic selling rate, and all foreign exchange proceeds 
receive the basic buying rate except for exchange from 
coffee exports which were initially converted at the old 
buying rate of 1.95 pesos for 75 percent of the exchange 
and the new 2.50 rate for the remaining 25 percent. On 
October 29 a program of progressive devaluation of the 
coffee buying rate was put into effect, to be continued 
until complete unification with the 2.50 peso buying rate 
is reached, The old selling rate of 1.96 pesos is presently 
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in 1950. The United Kingdom furnished 10.8 
tons in 1951 and 8.4 tons in 1950. 

Production of cigarettes in 1951 totaled 
about 7,008,000,000 pieces, an increase of al- 
most 4 percent over the output of the pre- 
ceding year. It is believed that the cigarette 
production peak has been reached and may 
show a slight decline in 1952, especially as 
exports of cigarettes were down by 2 percent 
in 1951 as compared with 1950. 

Exports of cigarettes from Switzerland in 
1951 amounted to 2,164 tons compared with 
2,208 tons in 1950. Cigar exports in 1951 
amounted to 41 tons as against 27 tons in 
1950. Pipe-tobacco exports totaled 204 tons 
compared with 196 tons in 1950. Italy and 
Trieste absorbed 91 percent of the cigarettes 
and 56 percent of the pipe-tobacco exported. 
The 2 percent decrease in cigarette exports 
was partially made up by larger exports of 
cigars and pipe tobacco. 

Reliable sources estimate that Swiss man- 
ufacturers of tobacco products have sufficient 
stocks of leaf on hand to meet production 
requirements for the next 2 years, the time 
needed for the leaf to season properly. 





About 15,000 metric tons of Turkey’s an- 
nual output of olive oil is used in soap pro- 
duction. One of the large refineries also has 
installations for soap manufacture. 





inactive; the former exchange certificate and free-market 
rates have been suspended. Exchange taxes are unified 
at 3 percent ad valorem, 

Costa Rica.—The controlled rate applies to certain 
essential imports and to some nontrade transactions. 
The uncontrolled rate applies to other imports and to 
nontrade transactions not eligible for the controlled rate. 

Ecuador .—‘* Essential’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate. ‘‘Semiessential’’ imports are paid for at the official 
rate plus 33 percent ad valorem. Luxury imports are 
paid for at the free rate plus 44 percent ad valorem, cal- 
culated on the official rate. 

Nicaragua.— Between Dec. 16, 1949, and Nov. 9, 1950, 
essential imports and authorized nontrade transactions 
were paid for at the official rate plus charges anda 5-percent 
exchange tax, Authorized nonessential imports were paid 
for through the use of exchange certificates, purchased at 
rates which were usually higher than the official rate, 
Most nontrade remittanees were made at the curb rate, 
Under a new foreign exchange law, dated Nov. 9, 1950, 
the official rate is to be applied to payments of Govern - 
ment obligations and to purchases by Government- 
owned public services. Imports of essential goods and 
certain pontrade remittances are to be effected at the 
basic rate of 7 cordobas per dollar. Imports of semi- 
essential goods and some nontrade remittances are to be 
effected at the basic rate of 7 cordobas per dellar plus a 
surchaige of one cordoba per dollar (effective rate 8), 
Nonessential imports and other nontrade remittances 
are to be effected at the basic rate plus 3 cordobas per 
dollar (10). 

Paraguay.— A new par value of 6 guaranies per U. 8S. 
dollar was established Mar. 5, 1951, together with mod- 
fications in foreign exchange rates. An official market 
with two rates governs most transactions. Selling 
rates are 6 and 9 guaranies per dollar depending upon 
the degree of essentiality of the goods to be imported; 
the rate of 9 guaranies is applied to remittances on 
account of registered capital. The legal free-market 
covers invisibles, including unregistered capital. Both 
purchases and sales of foreign exchange are subject to a 
1 percent commission in favor of the Monetary Depart- 
ment of the Bank of Paraguay Prior to Mar 5, 1951, 
imports were paid for at one or another of the following 
given rates, depending upon the essentiality of the 
article to the Paraguayan economy: Official preferential 
3.12; basic, 4.98; preferential A, 6.08; preferential B, 
8.05. Nontrade transactions were effected at the prefer- 
ential B rate. Taxes of 2, 5, and 10 percent had been 
levied on the basic, preferential A, and preferential B 
rates, respectively, since April 18, 1950. For a number 
of years prior to Nov. 7, 1949, imports had been paid 
for at the official rate (3.12 guaranies per dollar) or at an 
auction rate ranging from 10 to 20 percent above the 
official, depending upon the essentiality of the merchan- 
dise. 

Peru.—Payment for permitted imports, and for certain 
authorized nontrade transactions is effected through the 
use of exchange certificates, at rates arrived at in the 
free market. Other nontrade transactions are effected 
at the legal free-market rate. 

Uruguay.—The controlled rate of 1.90 pesos per dollar 
applies to a list of raw materials and primary necessities 
estimated to amount to about 80 percent of total imports. 
The rate of 2.45 pesos per dollar applies to nonlisted 
imports, deemed to be nonessentials or luxuries. The 
uncontrolled rate is applied to nontrade transactions. 
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